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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
The Problem 

The phenomenon of nationalism is comparatively recent in the 
history of mankind. It was not until the end of the eighteenth 
century, Kohn writes, that nationalism came to be recognized in 
the modern sense of the word. ‘ Asians borrowed the idea of 
nationality and national independence from the European 
experience. It is an idea which dates back no further than the 
eighteenth century. In Asia it came even later. However, 
whether in Europe, Asia, or elsewhere, nationalism has resulted 
from the operation of certain similar forces of the modern 
world^ subsumed under the term of social mobilization.^ Every¬ 
where nationalism has come about as a result of relatively 
successful political integration.^ It may be noted however that 
in spite of its resemblance to the European model, nationalism 
in Asia developed under the veneer of Western contact, the 
specific basis of that contact being colonialism. 

The rise of nationalism among non European people has 
been attributed to the spread of Western European civilization 
over the rest of the world.^ Since the conclusion of World War 
II, many countries in Asia and Africa have engaged themselves 
in a process of self determination ; they have claimed the right 
to separate national existence. Ironically, it was the colonial 
experience of these Asian and African countries under an alien 
(Western) rule that generated the spirit of nationalism by 
exposing the colonial subjects to Western values of equality and 
liberty and making them conscious of their colonial status. 
Asians (like the Africans) adopted the nationalist creed not 
only to emulate the values of the West but to eliminate the 
disabilities that affected them® under colonial rule. Western 
colonial rulers implanted the idea of nation in the colonies 
they ruled which made the continuation of their rule increasing¬ 
ly difficult.’ 
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What is significant to note is that the idea of nationalism 
sprouted and took roots in the colonies, not only as an attempt 
(by the colonial subjects) to approximate the values introduced 
by the Western civilization, but also to rid themselves of their 
colonial status and gain control over the privileges mono¬ 
polized by the aliens.^ This is significant and calls for an 
examination of the colonial system to determine its effect in 
generating nationalistic tendencies. What features of the 
colonial situation facilitate the development of national feeling 
and national movement ? Given the conditions of the colonial 
situation, why is nationalism and not some other alternative 
adopted by the colonial population ? The sociological impli¬ 
cation of the colonial situation especially as it relates to the 
genesis of national movement is the problem that concerns us 
here and it is towards the study of this problem that our efforts 
are directed. 

In the preceding pages the importance of colonialism in 
fostering the spirit of nationalism and nationalist movement is 
noted. The situation that we propose to examine is that of 
Bangla Desh (formerly East Pakistan), which separated from the 
State of Pakistan and established itself as a nation of the 
Bengali people. The case of Bangla Desh resembles in some 
ways the classical colonial situation. Yet in other ways it is 
different; Pakistan, of which it was formerly a part, had gained 
political independence from the British, its colonial masters. 
The leaders of Bangla Desh justified their nationalist goal as a 
means to rid themselves of their colonial subjugation under 
Pakistani rule. The Pakistani rulers were viewed as the colo¬ 
nizers. In this way, the ideological justification for nationalism 
in Bangla Desh closely parallels that of the Asian countries 
under Western imperial rule. This suggests that even though 
the colonial rulers physically depart from the scene, colonialism 
in fact may persist, increasing the possibility of a new basis of 
national allegiance that undermines and threatens the former 
basis of unity achieved under Western colonial rule. It is 
suggested that so long as a significant section of the population 
perceives itself as being colonized, the nationalist ideal remains 
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an attractive tool to get people to converge around it and 
start a nationalist movement. The significance of Bangla Desh 
for our purposes is two fold, (1) it enables us to study the 
rise of nationalism under a colonial situation, (2) it provides 
material to study the processes underlying a separatist move¬ 
ment. 

Before tracing the social forces contributing to the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of a nation and nationalism, the structure of 
colonialism is worth examining. Kennedy, in analyzing the 
elements of the colonial system, noted the trails that are 
universally found wherever colonial domination was foisted 
upon dependent people. Thus, the elements comprising the 
colonial system were : the colour line ; political and economic 
subordination of the native population ; poor development of 
social services, especially education, for natives ; and rigid 
social barriers between the ruling class and the subject people.® 
The structure of colonial arrangement was such that the depen¬ 
dent peoples were separated from the ruling group and definite 
boundaries were maintained beyond which the colonial subjects 
were not encouraged to transgress. It may be noted that 
Kennedy was referring to the classical colonial system wherein 
the colonial rulers comprised of the Western nations and the 
dependent peoples constituted the areas of Asia, Africa and 
Oceania brought under Western rule. 

The colonial problem and its structural arrangement was 
taken up by Balandier. In his discussion of the colonial situa¬ 
tion he alludes very much to the same elements discussed by 
Kennedy. The colonial situation brought unequally powerful 
groups into contact. Each represented a different race, culture 
and civilization as well as different levels of material advance¬ 
ment, The superiority of the dominant group over the 
dominated group was asserted to ethically justify the colonial 
rule, a fact alluded to by Kennedy also. In addition Balandier 
noted the dimension of conflict and tension inherent in the 
relationship of superordination and subordination between the 
dominant and dominated groups. The aspect of conflict 
becomes particularly relevant in the cont^t lof minority- 
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dominant relationship which the colonial situation inadver¬ 
tently leads to. The colonial situation thus viewed is a complex 
best understood in the totality of its concrete situation. This 
necessitated taking into account not only the aspects of 
economic exploitation and political subjugation as ‘instruments’^ 
in the hands of the colonial power but also the manner in 
which the minority relates to the dominant group which essen¬ 
tially is determined by how it is treated by the latter. The 
reaction of the colonial minority may find diverse expression 
depending upon the potentialities of the participants in the 
colonial situation. Balandier’s analysis provides a theoretical 
framework attempting to cover different situations where the 
basic ingredients of the colonial situation are discernible. 

The colonial situation as defined above may be discernible 
whenever two groups and cultures are brought together in a 
relationship of domination and subjection. Thus the colonial 
situation may exist even when a country is not under an alien 
rule. The distinction between colonialism under foreign rule 
and domestic rule is well brought out by Blauner when he notes 
a distinction between traditional colonialism and internal 
colonialism. Traditional colonialism refers to the situation 
described by Kennedy. Internal colonialism refers to the 
situation where geographical separation between the mother 
country and colony does not exist; it refers to a group relation¬ 
ship within a society,“ the relationship involving the dimension 
of domination and subjection between the controlling power 
and the colonized group. In using the concept of internal 
colonialism Blauner adds that the situation under it is not 
unlike that found in traditional colonialism. The common 
core elements that constitute the complex that he calls coloniza¬ 
tion is discernible in both. Under colonization the subjugated 
minorities experience the same kind of control and manipula¬ 
tion as historically experienced by those who labored under the 
classical colonial situation in different parts of the world. 

The analysis of the colonial system, as proposed by the 
authors referred to above, points to a basic similarity. Thus 
the elements noted by Kennedy are alluded to by Balandier and 
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the same are indicated by Blauner in his model of internal 
colonialism. Although the historical context referred to by 
each vary, the essential similarity relates to the group relation¬ 
ship existing between a minority group subject to economic 
and political control of a dominant power. It is essentially 
this aspect of the colonial model that provides a clue to the 
understanding of the nationalist movement arising from the 
colonial situation. The complex of colonization is of parti¬ 
cular significance for our conceptual framework ; it possesses 
an immense explanatory potential for the problem that is cen¬ 
tral to our thesis. The relevance of the concept of colonization 
for the situation under investigation is almost self evident and 
exists primarily in the perpetuation of the essence of colonia¬ 
lism even though the colonizing power has left the scene thus 
allowing the reactions of the minority group as it bears upon 
the development of a nationalistic movement, to be understood. 

Why does the idea of a nation appeal to a national mino¬ 
rity ? What forces contribute to the development of nation¬ 
alism and why ? Deutsch has proposed that the processes of 
political and social integration underlying the growth of a 
nation is social mobilization. Social mobilization entails up¬ 
rooting people from the traditional ways and habits and exposing 
them to modern ones. It is defined as the process by which 
major clusters of old social, economic and psychological 
commitments are eroded or broken and people become avail¬ 
able for new patterns of socialization and behavior. *2 Social 
mobilization appears as a social consequence of modern 
economic developments which usher people into the ways of 
modern life. Social mobilization involves eight separate pro¬ 
cesses all leading to disruption of old habits of thought. These 
are what Deutsch refers to as demonstration effect, mass media, 
monetization, literacy, shift into non agricultural occupations, 
urbanization, wage labor and finally internal migration.^^ 

The sociological impact of dislocation resulting from the 
process of social mobilization is that it necessitates the need 
for redefinition of the situation so that an individual can once 
again locate himself meaningfully in his social context. The 
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relevance of this concept for the growth of a nationalist move¬ 
ment in particular and collective behavior in general is in its 
ability to account for the basic condition which facilitates 
communication between people. This communication allows 
them to be aware of the shared commonalities among them, a 
prerequisite for the development of a social movement. To the 
groups newly exposed to social mobilization, the nation pro¬ 
vides hope and image for social justice and enlightenment 
through a new basis of group affiliation. People with strong 
traditional moorings, in relatively unchanging societies, are 
unlikely to convert to new ideologies justifying new and intensi¬ 
fied expectations even under conditions of objective depriva¬ 
tion ; however men given to profound disruption are prone to 
new expectations and revolutionary ideas.The potential 
and appeal that nationalism has for groups and people subject 
to social mobilization is presumed to be even more so in a 
colonial situation where nationalism provides a basis for unity 
among people who share some features in common as distinct 
from other who do not. Like people are likely to have like 
interests in contradiction to those who are different. Thus 
nationalism promotes solidarity among people with similar 
characteristics in the pursuit of their common interest and 
common fate. “The links which bind members of the same 
nation together only gain real importance when the interests 
which those members possess are threatened by other men or 
groups of men who do not share the particular links.”’^ 

The process of social mobilization explains the forces under¬ 
lying the growth of nations; it also provides a clue to under¬ 
standing the phenomenon of larger nations splitting into 
smaller ones in the face of governmental inability to appease a 
disgruntled national minority. Social mobilization, to repeat, 
is something that jappens to large numbers of people in areas 
which undergo modernization i.e. where advanced non tradi¬ 
tional practices in culture, technology and economic life are 
introduced and accepted on a considerable scale. When 
social mobilization corresponds to assimilation (the process 
whereby the newly mobilized groups are exposed to the values 
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of aspiration and attainment of the society), the nation remains 
a viable community. However, when a national minority has 
learned and aspires to the values of the privileged (dominant) 
group, but is denied its actual attainment due to prejudice and 
discrimination, the situation is likely to result in some kind of 
protest. In other words, protest movements are likely to occur 
when there is a discrepancy between culturally recognized goals 
and institutionally available means. Deutsch suggests that at 
the heart of secession from a larger political unit is the problem 
of social mobilization keeping ahead and abreast of the process 
of assimilation. When the latter lags behind the former, 
highly disgruntled people are created, 

The effects of exposure to new modes of life in intensifying 
discontent and frustration by raising expectations unfulfilled by 
corresponding achievement has been discussed by many,‘® 
This brings into consideration the notion of relative deprivation 
that is likely to result particularly if there are grojlps available 
with which one can compare itself. This may promote a sense 
of injustice with the existing state of affairs. To the extent 
that people with intense relative deprivation are more likely to 
seek out beliefs that justify new expectations with the promise 
of attaining them, nationalism is likely to be accepted by the 
deprived group under political and economic subjugation. The 
relevance of this discussion in the present context can be 
inferred from the fact that an exploitative relationship (which 
presumably exists between the dominant and minority group in 
a colonial situation) is likely to heighten the sense of injustice 
associated with relative deprivation. Deprivation, it may be 
noted, is relative to expectation as well as to the cultural capa¬ 
bilities and provision for realizing them. However, it may be 
pointed out that exposure to new modes of life itself may not 
always lead to increased discontent. Again discontent may be 
experienced by people in a traditional set up. There is evidence 
indicating that there is no “substantially or statistically sig¬ 
nificant relationship for all nations or any group of nations 
between rates of urban immigration in the 1950*s and the 
likelihood or levels of strife in the early 1960*s**.*9 One of 
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the sources of discontent, as it relates to perception of injustice, 
can be traced to inconsistencies within a society between ex¬ 
pectations and capabilities to realize them. 

The lag between given expectations and non-provision of 
means for their actualization is one of the many instances of 
value conflicts. When conflicting values “grow in the gravity 
of their consequences” it “may lead to the development of 
social movements”.-^ Again the conflict in values that this 
discrepancy illustrates may also lead to strain in that it may 
highlight deprivation relative to expectation. However, strain 
may persist for long periods of time without resulting in any 
kind of a social movement. The question therefore to be 
asked is, given the lag between means and goals, what other 
condition must be present that will promote the development of 
a nationalist movement ? This question is a specific example 
of the more general question of what accounts for the emergence 
of collective behavior. Our interest in this research relates to 
the development of a particular nationalist movement, namely 
that of Bangla Desh. This question concerns us specifically 
and therefore the models proposed to explain the emergence 
of collective behavior may be used to explain the conditions 
and process accounting for the development of the particular 
nationalist movement under investigation. 

Turner and Killian have proposed that conditions and forces 
that compel men to construct new definitions of social reality 
or more simply, permit men to engage in any kind of collective 
behavior depends upon two factors.^* (1) Conditions of con¬ 
duciveness, and (2) situations that facilitate the rise of 
collective behavior. Conditions of conduciveness relate to 
conditions that facilitate communication and mobilization of 
people. These may be provided by the ecological make up of 
the society, the type of social control in operation and attitudi- 
nal disposition of the people in question. The situation 
facilitating the rise of collective behavior relates to the unanti¬ 
cipated events and unstructured situations that take people off 
guard and force them into new definitions. 

Smelser speaks of determinants of collective behavior to 
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explain the emergence of collective behavior. These deter¬ 
minants fall into six categories namely, structural conduciveness; 
structural strain ; the growth and spread of generalized belief; 
precipitating factors; mobilization of participants for action 
and the operation of social control .22 Each of these deter¬ 
minants combine differently to produce a particular form of 
collective behavior. Each determinant must precede in order to 
allow the activation of the determinants that follows to produce 
collective behavior. 

It may be noted that the aspect emphasized by Turner & 
Killian in the emergence of collective behavior differs from that 
of Smelser. The former authors’ emphasis is interactional 
while Smelser emphasizes systemic factors. This difference in 
emphasis may derive from their different theoretical orientation 
towards sociology. All authors acknowledge the significance 
of societal conditions in the development of collective behavior 
in general and social movements in particular. All three of 
them seem to recognize the interplay of social variables and 
psychological mechanisms which constitute the linkages between 
Ihe social conditions and resulting, effects. 

It is within the context of the foregoing analysis that we 
will examine the conditions and forces that lie behind the 
Bengali Nationalist movement which eventually resulted in the 
♦establishment of a separate Bengali nation-state. It may be 
noted here that although the concept of internal colonialism 
was first introduced to analyze the situation of the Blacks 
in the United States, it has been retained in our conceptual 
framework because of its potential as an explanatory tool for 
the situation we propose to examine. This concept has been 
criticized for its strong ideological component (in fact it was 
increasingly introduced in the political analysis and rhetoric of 
Black Militant Nationalists); nevertheless it has been used 
here because it is recognized that this concept has a distinctive 
descriptive connotation that can be analytically separated from 
its ideological basis. The concept is particularly pertinent for 
our case in view of the fact that the suggestion has often been 
made that the root cause of the Bengali movement which 
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resulted in the creation of a separate Bengali nation was that it 
was treated by the ruling West Pakistan as a colony.23 

The case of Bangla Desh interestingly, as pointed out earlier, 
resembles the colonial situation delineated above. Taking that 
as a starting point, our effort will be to single out the conditions 
under which and the reasons why the people of East Bengal 
(or East Pakistan) began to feel oppressed. What measures 
were taken to relieve oppression and what factors helped them 
in the process ? How did sufficient numbers of people get 
involved and what motivated them to converge on the goals 
that the movement aimed to accomplish ? To understand the 
causes of the Bengali movement an analysis of the situation 
leading to the Pakistan movement and the situation in Pakistan 
after it came to be established is essential; this is so because 
Muslims of Bengal had played a crucial role in the movement 
that resulted in the creation of Pakistan, a nation for the 
Muslims. The interesting question that comes up is “Why did 
the Muslims of Bengal participate in the movement for the 
creation of a separate nation for Muslims and having gotten 
that, later press for more autonomy for the Bengalis?” The 
memory of the sacrifices made for the Pakistani movement and 
the hope that it provided may have colored their expectations 
in terms of which the Bengalis measured their present deprivation 
in the post Pakistan period. This raises significant questions 
about what nations are and how they are shaped. 

Ever since the creation of Pakistan in 1947 students and 
political leaders alike (from East Pakistan) have refused to be 
completely dominated by West Pakistan either culturally or 
politically and have struggled to maintain their distinct Bengali 
identity. Politically they have demanded more autonomy than 
was given by the central government but this was still within 
the framework of a united Pakistan. The demand for a 
Bengali nation-state separate from Pakistan was never explicitly 
made from the time Pakistan came into existence in 1947 till 
after the general election in 1970. Yet after the election of 
1970 in which the Awami League and Mujibur Rehman (its 
leader) had a landslide victory and the military intervened to 
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crush the Bengalis (discussed later in detail) the Bengalis wanted 
nothing short of a separate nation independent of Pakistan. 
This dramatic turn of events in the history of a movement and 
its acknowledged goals suggests the need to examine events and 
their import more closely. 

As suggested earlier, the discontent underlying the Bengali 
movement as it developed needs to be examined in relation to 
the socio-economic and political conditions under which the 
mass participation of the Bengalis in the movement for the 
creation of Pakistan itself took place. Interestingly and also 
ironically, the idea of a Pakistani nation, first conceived in 1930, 
did not include Bengal anywhere in the scheme. Several 
schemes were later proposed which recommended a separate 
Muslim federation or federations but none of them visualized a 
federation embracing both north western India and Bengal as 
Pakistan turned out to be.^^ Even the Lahore Resolution 
adopted by the Muslim League in 1940 proposed that the 
western and eastern zones of India should be grouped to 
constitute independent states in which the constituent units 
would be autonomous and sovereign. The question that can 
therefore be asked is, “Why did the Bengali Muslim leaders 
join and support the movement for Pakistan as India approached 
independence, given the fact that the Lahore Resolution had 
proposed an independent and sovereign statue for Bengal T* 
Was it because a united Muslim nation was perceived to be 
more advantageous to the Bengalis than a united India ? An 
answer to these questions is essential in order to understand the 
Bangla Desh movement and its causes. 

To understand the sequence of events in the development of 
the Bangla Desh movement, the concept of minority-dominant 
group appears to be very appropriate. The problem of the 
minority group in a colonial situation as it relates to the 
development of a nationalistic movement, can best be under¬ 
stood in terras of the subjective as well as objective conditions 
affecting them. Objectively a minority occupies a disadvantage¬ 
ous position in the society of which it is a part. Subjectively 
a minority develops a set of attitudes. These attitudes grow 
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out of an interaction of various factors. Thus the treatment 
meted out to the minority, the length of its duration, the 
objective conditions of its life meaning the expectations and the 
avenues open for realizing them, are all instrumental in shaping 
the kind of attitudes a minority develops.25 The sense of 
mission and importance that a minority assigns itself is also 
bound to influence its attitudes. The manner in which a 
minorty acts towards a dominant group, to a large extent is 
contingent upon these attitudes. The combination of these 
subjective and objective conditions can influence not only the 
manner in which the minority decides to act towards the 
dominant group but also the goals it subsequently has. As a 
matter of fact the goals may affect the relationship of the 
minority to the dominant group and be affected by the attitudes 
it develops in response to the objective as well as subjective 
conditions referred to above. 

Contrary to their expectation, the Bengali Muslims found 
themselves being treated as a minority, after the creation of 
Pakistan. Initially (that is during the early phase of the 
movement) they were acting as a pluralistic minority merely 
pressing for cultural autonomy. However, the pluralistic 
movement gradually assumed the form of a secessionist minority 
movement as there was increased denial of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity and fuller participation in the intellectual, social, 
economic and political life of the larger society. It may be 
noted that many nationalities of Europe that embarked upon a 
course of national independence first began their careers as 
pluralistic minorities merely pressing for cultural freedom.26 
In our attempt to ascertain the stages through which the 
Bangladesh movement passed and the forms it took we shall 
also be reflecting upon the changes that occur in a movement as 
various factors interact upon it. As Turner and Killian note a 
movement changes not only in response to the interaction that 
obtains within its members but also those outside it, as well 
as other external factors that interact and impinge upon it. 

The Approach 

The problem and purpose of study outlined above suggest 
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the need for investigating the processes and growth of Bengali 
nationalism as it was influenced by social and political develop¬ 
ments not only in Bengal but also in undivided India and 
subsequently in Pakistan. In other words, to single out the 
determinants and contributory conditions of the Bangladesh 
movement one must go back to the social history of Muslim 
politics, with special reference to Bengal, leading to the 
creation of Pakistan itself, and later on to the disgruntled 
Bengalis to which the Bangla Desh movement can be traced. 
The conceptual framework proposed in the introductory pages 
is to be viewed as an analytical model that is proposed to 
investigate the situation of a minority group eflfecting a bargain 
with the dominant group that rules it; the fitness of the model 
can be decided only after reviewing and analyzing the empirical 
facts. Since the particular nature of our problem is such that 
we are dealing with the developmental sequence of a social 
movement, understanding the social history of the times is 
necessary, especially because an understanding of the Bangla 
Desh movement presupposes an understanding of the movement 
of Muslim nationalism and separatism leading to the creation 
of Pakistan. Thus the nature of our problem dictates a 
historical approach. Historical analysis is particularly called 
for in view of the fact that nationalism and nationality are in 
some sense historical in origin and in development.^^ Certain 
events have particular significance in the history of a movement 
and can act as precipitating factors that can change the course 
and direction of a movement.^s Understanding of the chain 
of events that trigger off other events requires a historical 
understanding of the times which compel people to act in 
particular ways that they do. 

Analysis of the developmental sequence of the movement 
in the context of its history offers an added advantage. It 
frees one from the metaphorical assumption that underlie social 
theories based on organismic models. Nisbet in his brilliant 
analysis indicates the instances where the impact of history is 
overshadowed by ahistorical assumptions implicit in the theories 
of change that abound in sociological literature.^^ 
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The historical data upon which the present research is 
based will be gathered from the following sources : 

1. Available historical literature on the state of social and 
political affairs during the period of the growth of Bengali 
consciousness and Muslim nationalism. 

2. Official documents, reports, resolutions, letters etc. 
relating to the growth of the movement being studied. 

3. Newspaper and journalistic accounts of events and 
politics where official literature is unavailable. Newspaper 
accounts will be relied upon especially to trace the recent events 
and developments affecting the growth of the movements. 

It is emphasized once again that the approach adopted here 
is mainly historical, the attempt being to synthesize historical 
investigation with sociological research. It is hoped that the 
historical material will be fruitfully exploited to put forth 
sociological propositions which have cross cultural generalizabi- 
lity and can be utilized for analysis of nationalist social move¬ 
ments of the type undertaken here, in varied social contexts. 

Definition of Concepts Used 

This brings us to the point where we need to define the 
concepts that constitute the fundamental points of reference in 
our analysis. To begin the concepts related with colonialism 
to be used in our research may be stated first. 

Colonialism in its classical sense as associated with western 
imperialism “refers to the establishment of domination over a 
geographically external political unit most often inhabited by 
people of a different race and culture, where this domination 
is political and economic and the colony exists subordinated to 
and dependent upon the mother country.”3o Basically the same 
ingredients are pointed out by Kennedy when he discusses the 
universal outstanding features associated with colonialism 
referred to above. Balandier too refers essentially to the same 
elements in his discussion of the colonial situation. Accord¬ 
ingly the components of the colonial situation suggested by 
him are (1) domination of a foreign minority racially (or 
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ethnically) and culturally different from an indigenous popula¬ 
tion which is materially inferior to it. The domination is 
justified on grounds of racial and cultural superiority. Further 
Balandier notes that the dominant group is numerically a 
minority in opposition to the dominated group which is 
numerically a majority. (2) This domination brings radically 
dissimiliar civilizations into some form of relationship. (3) The 
two civilizations brought into relationship refer to an indus¬ 
trial society with a powerful economy mainly Christian in 
background and a non-industrial underdeveloped society basic¬ 
ally non-Christian. (4) The relationship between the two 
societies is antagonistic due to the subservient role that the 
colonial people are subject to under the colonial power. 
(5) Domination is based not only on ‘force’ but also a system 
of psuedo-justification and stereotyped behaviors. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. The colonial situation, 
because of the nature of the relationship between the parties 
involved, could undergo rapid transformation. Therefore there 
is the need to study the situation historically within the context 
of specific time. To this it may be added that, some of the 
characteristics associated with colonial situations are accidental, 
(for example the religious distinction between the colonized 
and colonizer). 

The classical colonial model of a traditional imperial 
relationship where one people impose themselves from abroad 
upon another, for political and economic gains, may not be 
sufficient to understand and analyze the colonial situation that 
we are studying, especially after the end of the British era on 
the subcontinent of India. Even though the British withdrew 
from the scene, the essence of colonialism (it is believed) 
lingered on in the newly founded nation of Pakistan. This 
indicates that colonialism need not be tied to overseas territory. 
This is because “a people may be colonized on the very terri¬ 
tory in which they have lived for generations or may be forcibly 
uprooted by the colonial power from their traditional territory 
and colonized in a new territorial environment so that the very 
environment itself is ‘alien’ to them.”®^ From this it follows 
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that in defining colonialism the idea of a new territory is not 
central to it. What is crucial in defining the colonial problem 
is, to borrow from a quote from Allen once again, “the role 
of institutional mechanisms of colonial dominationThis 
being the case, a people may be said to be under colonial rule 
in a country that is politically independent. This situation 
is well described under the terms of internal colonialism 
and domestic colonialism. As mentioned previously the terms 
of internal colonialism and domestic colonialism have been 
proposed to analyze the situation of the blacks in the United 
States as a colonized people. However the concepts are useful 
for our purpose in the insights they provide to understand 
the problem under investigation. The concept of internal 
colonialism presently being used involves the same kind of 
situation that prevailed under classical colonial domination ; a 
group of people were subject to the kind of experiences of 
colonial oppression that characterized the relationship of Asian 
and African colonies under Western rule. 

In understanding internal colonialism the idea of coloni¬ 
zation is particularly relevant. Colonization lays emphasis on 
the processual aspect of the colonial system i.e. the interactive 
element between the colonizer and the colonized. It consists 
of certain basic components that make up the type of social 
oppression that is found in any colonial system. These com¬ 
ponents as noted by Blauner are (1) forced involuntary 
entry of a racial group into the dominant society, (2) the 
policy of the colonizing power is such that it attempts to trans¬ 
form and destroy the indigenous values and way of life, 
(3) colonization involves a relationship by which members 
of the colonized group tend to be administered by the represen¬ 
tatives of the dominant power, (4) Racism—the principle by 
which the group seen as inferior or different in terms of alleged 
biological characteristics is exploited, controlled and oppressed 
socially and psychically by the superordinate groups. To the 
dimension of economic and political exploitation Blauner adds 
the dimension of social and psychological oppression. 

This should not be taken to mean that the process of coloni- 
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zation is identical in all situations. Colonization is bound to 
be affected by the special conditions existing in a given society. 
However the core elements may still be singled out. 

The dominated group in a colonial situation perceives itself 
as a recipient of differential treatment by the dominant power.. 
A group that is singled out for differential treatment on the 
basis of certain alleged traits is known as a minority. A 
minority is defined as “a group of people who because of their 
physical and cultural characteristics are singled out from the 
others in the society in which they live for differential and 
unequal treatment and who therefore regard themselves as 
objects of collective discrimination.”^^ The existence of a 
minority in a society logically implies that the minority 
perceives the existence of a dominant group enjoying greater 
privileges and higher social status by virtue of which they 
exercise greater power which further reinforces their privi¬ 
leged status. 

In defining a group as a minority the specific physical or 
cultural characteristics it may have are not central to it. What 
is crucial, however, is the relationship of this group to other 
groups, specifically the dominant group. The relationship 
is influenced by such factors as number and size of minorities 
in the society under examination, the amount and extent of 
antagonism between the minority and dominant group depen¬ 
ding upon the nature and extent of denial from participation 
in the life of society, the institutional mechanisms affecting 
the relationship between the minority and dominant group 
and also the willingness of the dominant group to accommodate 
differences and concede to the demands of the minority. The 
manner in which the agencies of social control are brought 
into operation is important here, in directing the course of 
minority dominant relationship. 

Depending upon the kind of relationship that prevails 
between the minority and the dominant group different types 
.cf^minority groups may result. Wirth has proposed a typology 

minorities on the basis of the goals towards which their 
ideas, sentiments and actions are directed.^e Thus he speaks 

2 
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of pluralistic, assirailationist, secessionist and militant minority 
groups. Of these types, the concepts of pluralistic and seces¬ 
sionist minority seem to be useful for our analysis. 

A pluralistic minority as defined by Wirth “is one which 
seeks toleration for its differences on the part of the dominant 
group’’. On the one hand it craves for ‘toleration of one or 
more of its cultural idiosyncrasies, on the other hand it resents 
and seeks protection against coerced absorption by the domi¬ 
nant group’. A secessionist minority is distinct from the 
pluralistic minority ; it attempts to achieve not only cultural 
but political independence as well, from the dominant group. 
The secessionist minority is analytically distinct from the 
pluralistic minority ; however empirically the relationship is 
likely to be somewhat more complex than it appears to be. 
This is because a pluralistic minority does not pursue an aim 
of cultural autonomy alone ; it also seeks economic and politi¬ 
cal equality. In view of that, there is a strong possibility of a 
pluralistic minority being converted into a secessionist one. 
As a matter of fact many nationalist movements, as stated 
earlier, first started as a pluralistic minority movement. In 
many parts of the world the demand for cultural autonomy 
was the first stage in the process of national awakening. 

This brings us to the definition of nation and concepts 
related to it. One of the problems one encounters in the 
definition of a nation is that there is no real agreement as to 
what a nation is.^^ This largely derives from the fact that 
nations have come into existence as a result of different expe¬ 
riences m different countries. Thus the first nations to emerge 
on the world scene were preceded by a measure of internal 
unity and the nation was an acknowledgement of it. In con¬ 
trast to this, the nation in colonial countries emerged through 
a rejection of western alien rule and therefore was dominated 
by negative elements associated with anticolonial feelings, 
Difficulties involved in the definition of nation and its deriva¬ 
tives has also been indicated by other writers on the subject. 

Various writers have proposed a definition of nation; 
they do not necessarily emphasize the same elements. Thus 
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to cite a few, a nation has been defined as “a community of 
people who feel that they belong together in the double sense 
that they share deeply significant elements of a common heri¬ 
tage and that they have a common destiny for the future**. ^ 
It is true that people who consider themselves as being a nation 
do so on the strength of a sense of identity with and a sense 
of belonging to a nation. Yet a nation explained on the 
basis of shared experiences omits to explain what it is that 
enables people to share experiences, for the ability to share is 
taken for granted.'^* This problem is eliminated by using the 
notion of communication between people as a basis in the forma¬ 
tion of a nationality. Thus “the community which permits a 
common history to be experienced as common, is a community 
of complementary habits and facilities of communication*’. 
The idea of communication offers the advantage of explaining 
why a people are able to share experiences in order that they 
can justifiably claim to be a nation. 

The above definition of a nation, however, leaves out an 
important element of a nation namely, the aspect of power. 
This is not to suggest that “a group, in order to deserve the 
title of ‘nation’, must either possess or else aspire to political 
independence at the present time”. Yet the fact remains 
that the political basis of a nation cannot be dismissed, parti¬ 
cularly as it bears upon the pursuit of interest that the nation 
may further. In fact it has been suggested that nationalities 
turn into nations when they acquire power to back up their 
aspirations. ‘*3 Nationality, to borrow from Deutsch, is “an 
alignment of large number of individuals from the middle and 
lower classes linked to regional centers and leading social 
groups by channels of social communication and economic 
intercourse both indirectly from link to link and directly with 
the centre.”^ The large number of individuals and leading 
social groups can be compared to Emerson’s ‘common man* 
and bourgeoisie.'*^ 

The principle that seems to be involved in the emergence 
of nation, nationality and nationalism is the pursuit of common 
interest and the threat posed to it by the presence of other 
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groups perceived as obstacles in the realization of those 
interests. Men come to emphasize union with other men 
who share some characteristics that they may possess ‘either to 
improve their status or to prevent a deterioration of it in 
relation to some other men’.**® Nationality claims to secure 
certain privileges for its members by eliminating or reducing 
competition by others who are not seen as its members. To 
quote Deutsch once again '‘men have tended to use the nation 
as an instrument to improve their own standards”**^ relative 
to others. The relevance of this argument as it applies to the 
colonial situation is evident from the fact that the nation pro¬ 
vides access to the advantages that are perceived as being under 
‘alien" control, to the minority, who so far have been denied 
them. The importance of nationalism as an instrument for 
social advancement becomes all the more important to a group 
newly exposed to social mobilization, a theme that we have 
elaborated upon earlier. 

In the light of the preceding discussion it may be stated 
that nationalism or more specifically a nationalist movement 
is a social movement attempting to promote the establishment 
of a nation. Nationalism the world over has come about as 
a result of relatively successful political integration. 
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Chapter II 

THE GROWTH OF MUSLIM CONSCIOUSNESS 


A Historical Survey Of Muslim Politics With 
Special Reference To Bengal 1905-1924. 

TO understand the roots of Bengali nationalism, as stated 
in the last chapter, an examination of the experiences of the 
Bengali Muslims before the creation of Pakistan is called for, 
in view of the fact (1) the process by which the Bengali 
Muslims were appraised of their distinct identity with its subse¬ 
quent rights and powers dates back to the prepartition days 
and was in many ways not shared by the Muslims of other 
parts of India. Consequently Bengali Muslims shared signi¬ 
ficant elements of a common heritage and a sense of common 
destiny for the future which makes a community of people a 
nation ; (2) Bengali Muslims played a very significant role 
in the creation of Pakistan. The plight of the Bengalis in 
Pakistan can be understood fully only in the light of the contri¬ 
butions that Bengali Muslims made towards the realization 
of Pakistan. Therefore in this and the following chapter an 
attempt is made to delineate the processes that marked the 
emergence of Muslim consciousness (particularly in Bengal) 
and a subsequent demand for a separate and distinct existence 
which ultimately culminated in the state of Pakistan. In 
tracing the development of Muslim consciousness, the factors 
that allowed the Muslims to emerge as a separate group in 
spite of a common history shared with the rest of Indians will 
be stressed. 

The Muslim days of glory and power came to an end as 
the English consolidated their rule in India. After the Indian 
uprising in 1857 (also known as the Sepoy Mutiny) in which 
the Indians were ruthlessly subdued, the British crown took 
over the direct rule of India from the East India Company. 
The principal victims of the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny 
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of 1857 were the Muslims and this unsuccessful attempt at 
revolt ushered in a new era for them. * However in Bengal 
the displacement of Muslim power took place much earlier 
when the Nawab of Bengal was defeated at the battlefield of 
Plassey in 1757 and the power passed into the hands of East 
India Company, which began to rule the region by instituting 
puppets as titular heads. This ushered in an age of exploi¬ 
tation and humiliation which affected Bengali Muslims, for 
years to come. It may be noted that this experience of demo¬ 
ralization and despondence was not shared by Muslims in other 
parts of India and accounts for the distinct nature of Bengali 
political consciousness.2 After the Battle of Plassey a great 
change took place in the economic and political structure of 
Bengal which eventually sapped the position and prestige of 
the Muslim upper class. The social history of the Muslims 
of Bengal in the latter part of the eighteenth century depicts 
the process by which the Muslim upper class was gradually 
eliminated as a result of new measures introduced by the East 
India Company.^ 

According to Muslim commentators the humiliation and 
the cruel treatment meted out to the Muslims following the 
events of 1857 aroused Sir Syed Ahmed Khan who sought to 
eliminate the prejudice of the British against the Muslims.'^ 
His main goal was to uplift the Muslims from the gloom they 
had fallen into ; to eliminate the superstition that prevented 
them from making use of English education to cultivate a 
sense of loyalty towards the British ; and to withhold their 
participation from politics (which actually meant keeping away 
from Indian National Congress, a political body consisting of 
English educated Indians, chiefly Hindus whose ultimate aim 
was to establish a representative form of government in India 
along the lines of the British pattern, As a consequence of 
his efforts he was able to lead the Muslims of Upper India to 
adopt loyalty to the British ruler as a political strategy to 
secure an honorable place for the Indian Muslims in the sub¬ 
continent. 

However, the Muslims in Bengal were unable to develop 
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a sense of loyalty to the British, having experienced a hundred 
years of cruel rule under the East India Company.® In fact, 
soon after the uprising of 1857 violent disturbances broke out 
in lower Bengal when the Muslim peasants (along with their 
Hindu co-religionists) refused to plant indigo for their British 
masters. ^ The suppression of this resistance accentuated 
their feelings of despair and despondency and contributed to an 
arousal of their political consciousness. Therefore the pattern 
of Muslim revival in Bengal had a distinct style of its own. 

The efforts for political enhancement of Bengali Muslims 
was initiated by Syed Amir Ali. As early as 1882 a memo¬ 
randum was submitted to the British under his guidance to 
look into Muslim grievances and remedy it. Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan and his followers, true to their doctrine of loyalism, did 
not join in the move. What is interesting to note is that a 
similar kind of move was undertaken much later in 1906. 
Then a number of Muslims from all parts of India joined in 
the Simla Deputation (discussed subsequently) and met with 
Lord Minto (the viceroy) to present a memorandum on behalf 
of the Muslims of India. 

At the turn of the 19th century trends towards the growth 
of Muslim consciousness were visible in various regions. 
Muslim consciousness in each region developed as a result of 
the peculiar regional experience under foreign rule. Muslitp 
leaders began to recognize that they lagged behind their Hindu 
counterparts. All progress of their community was measured 
in terms of the achievements of the Hindus in the various 
social, economic, political and educational fields. Certain 
events as well as politics adopted by the British affected them 
and sometimes brought them together with or against the 
Hindus. This in turn contributed to the development of 
Muslim consciousness and unity. 

The Partition of Bengal and the Birth of all India 

Muslim League 

Of momentous political significance in the history of Bengali 
Muslims in particular and Indian Muslims in general was the 
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scheme initiated by the British to partition Bengal in 1905. 
As against the Muslims who initially shunned Western educa¬ 
tion as the faith of the infidel, the Hindus enthusiastically 
responded to western education. As a result there emerged a 
class of Hindus well versed in Western thought. This was 
particularly true of Bengal where a class of Bengali Hindus 
familiar with the liberal traditions of the West had made its 
political presence felt as the spokesman of Indian Nationalism.** 
The growing popularity of this group disturbed the British. 
The policy of divide and rule had been adopted by them as an 
efficient weapon to weaken the strength of the opponent. Thfr 
partition of Bengal introduced by Lord Curzon, the then 
viceroy of India, was therefore not without sound political 
motives. Muslim commentators have however disputed the 
validity of this thesis, suggesting that the political motive 
attributed to the British was imagined by the Hindus, and that 
the political motive attributed to the British was imagined by 
the Hindus, and that the move to readjust the boundaries of 
Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam with 
a Muslim majority, was solely for the purpose of better adminis¬ 
tration.^ (Evidence is, however, available to prove that the 
British engineered the move for political gains.)*® Whatever 
the reasons were the fact remains that there was violent opposi¬ 
tion to it by the Hindu Bengali elite who launched a mass 
agitation and turned the Bengali cause into a nationalist cause 
for India. The question of partition of Bengal was taken up 
by the Indian National Congress and soon various leaders from 
all over India were drawn into the movement. The peculiar 
turn the anti-partition agitation took is worthy of notice, 
especially in terms of the response it evoked amongst tho 
Muslim elite and the way they organized themselves in reaction 
to it. 

The Muslim reaction to the partition of Bengal was gene¬ 
rally one of welcome and relief. This was an unexpected’ 
opportunity given to them for a share in public affairs they 
had been previously denied. This is not to say that the Hindus 
did not attempt to enlist the support of the Muslims of the 
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province. Initially many Muslims joined in support of the 
anti-partition agitation but later turned away as more and more 
religious symbolism of Hinduism was being employed for evok¬ 
ing nationalist goals.” In fact the joint protest registered by 
the Hindus and Muslims when the scheme was first announced 
greatly disappointed Curzon who undertook a tour of Eastern 
Bengal in order to impress upon the Muslim nobility the 
inherent advantages of the proposed scheme.*2 In one of his 
speeches he is reported to have said that the partition “would 
invest the Mohammedans of Eastern Bengal with a unity which 
they had not enjoyed since the days of the old Musselman 
viceroys and kings. 

As noted earlier, the political use of religious symbolism 
for nationalist purposes generated hostile reactions from the 
Muslims. The anti-partition move was unpopular among many 
communities, the most prominent among them being Muslims.” 
The Muslims therefore watched with growing anxiety the 
developments of the anti-partition movement launched by the 
Bengali and Indian leaders. It was against this social upheavel 
that Nawab Sallimullah of Dacca sought to procure assurance 
when he attempted to get the partition of Bengal as an irrevo¬ 
cable principle in the demands submitted by the Simla Deputa¬ 
tion to Lord Minto the viceroy who succeeded Curzon. Since 
the question of partition of Bengal was a controversial issue it 
was not included in the memorandum submitted to Minto. 
Therefore Nawab Sallimullah started tapping other avenues to 
insure safeguards for the Bengali Muslims, which the anti- 
partition movement saw as threatening. 

The question of the partition of Bengal being excluded from 
the memorandum submitted to Minto disappointed Nawab 
Sallimullah greatly, and he began considering the establishment 
of a Muslim organization to ensure large political support for 
the new province of East Bengal.It was with this in mind 
that he circulated his scheme to various associations and 
individuals as well as to the delegates to the forthcoming con¬ 
ference to be held in Dacca in 1906, urging them to discuss the 
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matter. At the All India Mohammedan Educational Con¬ 
ference which met at Dacca in 1906 the question of the 
establishment of a political organization for Muslims on an all- 
India basis came up for consideration. After the deliberations 
of the educational conference were over, the question was 
formally taken up for discussion. It was at this meeting that 
the All India Muslim League, which played such a prominent 
role in the movement for paitition of India and the birth of 
Pakistan as a nation, was approved and came into existence. 

It may be noted that Nawab Sallimullah initiated the move for 
the establishment of the All India Muslim League and the 
primary motive that guided him was to draw political support 
for the partition of Bengal. In fact soon after its establishment 
various people from different parts of India joined the league 
each for its own reasons.*® However the primary interest of 
the Muslim leaders of Bengal (Nawab Sallimullah and Ali 
Chowdhury) was to combat the anti-partition agitation. They 
were soon joined by Muslim leaders from all over India who 
reaffirmed their support for the province of East Bengal and 
Assam.*^ The birth of the All India Muslim League was a 
significant event in the history of Muslim India, as after a 
long eclipse of Muslim power an effort was once again made 
to establish their political identity. The League officially stated 
that its objective was to protect and advance the political rights 
and interests of the Muslims of India and “to respectfully 
present their needs and aspirations to the government”.*® 

Soon after its birth, however, the League came under the 
influence of certain element who were not concerned with the 
fate of East Bengal and Assam, the principal concern which 
prompted Nawab Sallimullah to form a political body of 
Muslims on an All India scale. Thus what was born in Bengal 
came to be nurtured elsewhere, and eventually Muslim Bengal 
lost its control in the power politics of the Muslim League.**^ 
Furthermore the Muslim League was turned into a conservative 
body confined to the Muslim aristocracy and upper middle class, 
and was opposed to the adoption of agitational tactics for 
safeguarding Muslim interests. 
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While the agitation against the partition of Bengal con¬ 
tinued, it was generally understood that the British government 
contemplated reconstitution of the existing legislature on a 
more representative basis. The Muslims were dubious about 
this scheme, believing that an evolution towards a representative 
form of government under the existing conditions would mean 
domination of the Hindus over the Muslims. Therefore the 
Muslims asked for separate representation at all levels of the 
government and with this in mind the delegation of Muslims 
from all over India met Lord Minto at Simla in October 1906 
(popularly known as the Simla Deputation referred to earlier). 
The demand for separate electorates was conceded and Minto 
added his assurance saying that the “great mass of the people of 
India have no knowledge of representative institutions and the 
Mohammedan community may rest assured that their political 
rights and interests as a community will be safeguarded by any 
administrative reorganization with which I am concerned .”20 
Separate electorates were given constitutional recognition2i 
in the scheme of reforms proposed under the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909. The time between the pledge of reassurance by 
Minto and its final redemption was punctuated with many 
critical stages and the Muslim League had to put inconsiderable 
efforts before it finally achieved the right to elect their repre¬ 
sentatives by separate electorates .22 Besides the right to elect 
representatives through separate electorates, the 1909 Act also 
conferred on Muslims the right to vote in general constituencies 
and gave them weightage in representation. 

While these developments were in progress there was 
growing unrest among the Indian national leaders who voiced 
their dissatisfaction with the arrangement that provided separate 
communal electorates for Muslims and weightage in repre¬ 
sentation without providing the Hindus with similar protection 
in areas where they were in a minority .23 The situation in 
Bengal had become particularly explosive and the British 
recognized that they could not for long disregard the anger of 
the Indian and Bengali leaders.2'^ 

Meanwhile the strategy of ioyalism advocated by the 
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Muslims (also officially accepted in the resolution of the Muslim 
League) to procure safeguards for their interests had to be 
abandoned in the face of certain events and policies, as Muslims 
came to realize that they could not always rely on the good 
faith of the British. This realization came to the Muslims both 
in Bengal and elsewhere when the British announced their 
decision to annul the partition of Bengal. The announcement 
came as a rude shock to Bengali Muslims who came to be 
convinced that there was no point in being loyal to the British. 
In fact many of the younger men wanted to make the British 
pay for their act of betrayal.25 However the older Muslim 
leaders, although perturbed and disappointed by the British 
ruling, still remained loyal to the British. In fact soon after the 
decision to annuj partition was announced, a meeting of the 
two Bengals was convened at the invitation of Nawab Sallimullah 
at Dacca in 1911 wherein a resolution was proposed which 
recorded a “deep sense of regret and disappointment at the 
annulment of the partition of Bengal in utter disregard of 
Mohammedan feelings and specially of the interests of 
Mohammedans of East Bengal”. However the resolution 
added “the Mohammedans out of their loyalty to and 
profound respect and regard for the Throne, feel that they 
have no other alternative but to desist from entering a protest”26 
against it. The younger generation of educated Muslim 
Bengalis remained opposed to the maintenance of loyalist 
policy and advocated more aggressive approaches in order to 
improve the lot of the Muslim community. Prominent among 
such people were men like Fazlul Huq who lent a new style to 
Muslim politics in Bengal.^? 

Attempt at Hindu-Muslim Unity and the 
Lucknow Pact 

The death of Nawab Sallimullah (who had initiated Fazlul 
Huq into politics in Bengal) in 1915 left Huq as the political 
heir and leader of the Muslims of Bengal. Huq*s foremost 
concern was to promote the interest of the Muslim community ; 
however he was willing to form alliances with other communities 
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in his attack against the government. Unlike the older elite 
group of Muslims, he believed that the continuation of British 
rule was not in the best interest of the Muslims. And 
likewise he maintained that the real enemies of the Muslims 
were not the Hindus but the British colonialists. The Muslim 
community would benefit and progress if they could sink their 
differences with the Hindus and combine their efforts against a 
common enemy.2« It was on this basis that Fazlul Huq and 
his men entered into a series of negotiations with Congressmen 
and Muslim Leaguers from other provinces. His efforts to 
bring about a rapprochement between the Hindus and the 
Muslims found expression in the reform scheme jointly adopted 
by the Congress and the Muslim League known as the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916. (We shall turn to it subsequently). 

The decision to annul the partition of Bengal not only had 
a profound effect on Muslim Bengal but also had a significant 
impact on the politics of the Muslim League and the attitude 
of Muslims towards the British as well as towards their Hindu 
counterpart.29 Thus one notices significant transformations in 
the policies advocated by the League after 1911. The resentment 
of the League leaders was noticeable in the proposal to recon¬ 
sider their policies both towards the government and the Hindu 
community. Some members even went to the extent of 
suggesting that the Muslim League be abolished and the 
Muslims join the Congress. The majority of the League leaders 
however disagreed with this point of view. A general point of 
agreement was that some kind of understanding with the Hindu 
community be arrived at or else the future of Muslim commu¬ 
nity was at danger.3“ This desire for rapprochement with the 
Hindus, especially the Congress, found its political expression 
when for the first time in the League session of 1913 the 
League claimed its goal to be the establishment of self 
government, an objective of which it had been suspicious all 
along, ever since it was first propounded by the Indian National 
leaders of the Congress.^i jhe self government proposed by 
the Muslim League was not the Congress formula of colonial 
self government (a self governing India taking its place as an 
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equal beside the other British dominions in an Imperial 
federation) but it was nonetheless a step indicating that the 
League was moving away from its safe and traditional paths. 
At this time the League was increasingly coming under the 
influence of people like Mohammed Ali Jinnah who stood for 
India’s constitutional progress and who was keen on settling 
the Hindu-Muslim dispute, and who helped draft the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916, which was a joint scheme formulated both by the 
Congress and the Muslim leaders. This period was also 
marked by a latent note of Muslim nationalism which later 
matured into full bloom in the two nation theory which 
culminated in the formation of Pakistan. 

The anger of the Muslims (both in Bengal and elsewhere) 
with the government at the reunification of the province of 
Bengal was further reinforced at the end of 1914 by their 
concern over Turkey’s alliance with Germany in the war against 
England. This posed a severe strain in their loyalty to the 
British as the Muslims of India accepted the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Khalifa, as the leader of all Islam. The annulment of the 
partition of Bengal had awakened Muslim fears, and the 
attitude of the Western powers towards Turkey, confirmed 
their suspicion that they could not rely on the good faith of 
the British to secure their interests.32 The imponderables of 
history had thus intervened in reorienting the attitude and 
policies of the Muslims towards the British and the Hindus. 
During the period following 1911, one notices the development 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, which resulted in the signing of the 
Lucknow Pact in 1916. To this we may now devote our 
attention. 

The year 1915 was a landmark in the political history of 
India. The bitter feeling among the Muslims against the 
British, generated by the events cited above, enabled the liberal 
Muslim leaders to successfully persuade the Muslim League to 
arrive at a settlement with the Congress. The Liberal leaders 
of the League were successful in getting both ‘the Congress and 
the Muslim League to hold their annual session in Bombay in 
1915. A resolution was moved by Jinnah calling upon the All 
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India Muslim League to appoint a committee entrusted with 
the task of formulating a scheme of reforms, which would 
authorize it to confer with other political organizations. He 
clearly stipulated that once the resolution was adopted and 
the scheme was formulated it would be taken to the British 
and the reforms contained therein would be submitted 
on behalf of the Congress and the League in the name of a 
united India.^3 The Congress welcomed the proposal adopted 
by the All India Muslim League. The All India Congress 
Committee and the Reform Committee of the All India Muslim 
League met at Calcutta in November and again at Lucknow in 
December, 1916 and jointly proposed a detailed scheme of 
reform as a definite step towards self government. The agree¬ 
ment arrived at between the League and the Congress was the 
famous Lucknow Pact (of 1916) and was a product of con¬ 
cessions offered from both sides. Congress conceded separate 
Muslim electorates (a proposal that it had opposed ever since 
it was first conceived) and even agreed to its introduction in 
provinces where it had not existed before. The Lucknow Pact 
conceded the Muslims considerably greater representation in 
all Muslim minority provinces than was warranted by their 
population. By the same token, in provinces where they (the 
Muslims) were a majority (like Bengal and Punjab) the Hindus 
were given over representation. Thus in Bengal where 52.6% 
of the population were Muslims, the Muslims were allotted 40% 
of the total legislative seats while the Punjabi Muslims with 
54.8% of the population were given 50% of the seats. This 
was a sore point for the Bengali Muslims who resented this and 
denounced those Bengali leaders who had participated in 
evolving the Pact as having betrayed the interests of the 
community. Principal among those attacked were men like 
Fazlul Huq. 

It was this issue that was being debated by the Bengali 
Muslim politicians in 1917. Those who supported the Congress 
League Pact emphasized that the Indians should first concern 
themselves with getting the British to yield power ; the oppo¬ 
nents of the Pact insisted that the protection of communal inter- 

3 
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est was more important.^ The dispute was further complicated 
by Montagu (the Secretary of State for India) who insisted upon 
early action on the proposed reforms. 

The sympathisers of the Pact in Bengal had to compromise 
their position with the more extreme politicians who were 
opposed to it. The compromise became essential in view of the 
sentiments that had been raised especially in the light of the 
riots that hit Bengal around this time. Therefore when 
Montagu and Chelmsford were met by the Bengali leaders 
in Calcutta in 1917, they were presented with an opposition to 
the Lucknow Pact in favor of their own community. The 
Bengali Muslim leaders had asked for more generous treatment 
than was originally provided for in the Lucknow Pact. 

Montagu was not sympathetic to the demands on the 
ground that constitutional protection for minorities bred 
separatist tendencies and inhibited the development of self 
reliance.35 However he was cognizant of the consequences 
that would ensue if the system of communal electorates was 
obliterated. Therefore in a joint report published in 1918 
(known as the Montagu Chelmsford Report) he announced that 
he disapproved of communal electorates in principle and would 
not agree to its extention in provinces where Muslims were in 
a majority.-^® The Bengali Muslims were aghast at the implica¬ 
tion of this for their community. They were now faced with a 
predicament. The political course of action they had pursued 
in the previous decade had proved futile and had not yielded 
the results that it had sought to achieve. The recourse to 
loyalism was no longer available as the Muslims were divided in 
their stand as to the feasibility of such a stance. Further, in¬ 
volvement in agitational politics had displeased the British and 
made them suspicious of the Muslims. Again, collaboration 
with other parties to secure their objectives had proved to be of 
doubtful utility as indicated by the Lucknow Pact. 

The political tension and unrest that characterised Bengal 
at this time was utilized by some Muslim leaders to whip 
communal sentiments. And although other leaders of 
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moderate leanings were alarmed by it, they were not able to 
openly denounce this kind of agitational politics lest it jeopardise 
their popularity and enhance that of their rivals. Existing 
tensions soon eroded into overt conflict when police lathi 
charged a Muslim rally in defiance of a prohibitory order, which 
had far reaching consequences in the political history of Bengal. 
This incident took, place in September 1918, when the All 
India Muslim League met at Calcutta to consider the course of 
action to be followed by Muslims in protecting their political 
and religious rights.^’ 

This particular event leading to communal violence was of 
great political significance. It impressed upon the Muslim mind 
the importance of violence in exploiting latent mass discontent 
for personal and communal ends. It made them (the Muslims) 
realize the political importance of their numerical strength, 
emphasizing the significance of the strategy of violence in 
achieving ends when other means of political action failed. In 
time this developed into the technique of vote or violence, a 
tactic that remained with Muslim Bengal in the decade leading 
to the formation of Pakistan.^s Muslim agitators appreciated 
too well the responses that could be evoked, by the use of the 
slogan of “Islam in danger”. Despite the professed ideology 
of composite Bengali culture, the political use of the slogan of 
“Tslam in danger” first developed in Muslim Bengal as early as 
1918, persisted from then on in varying degrees in the politics 
of the region. 

The events following the September riots of 1918 brought 
new leaders into the limelight. Men like Fazlul Huq, who 
stood for Hindu-Muslim unity to achieve the political goals 
that the Muslims aspired for, came to be criticized as a colla¬ 
borator who was willing to sacrifice Mohammedan interest in 
order to gain fame and popularity among the Hindus. What 
Bengal now was looking for was a leader who would fight above 
everything for Muslim representation at various political 
levels.*® This was provided for by Syed Nawabaly Chowdhury. 
He set about preparing submissions for the Franchise and 
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Functions Committee (the Committees formed to discuss the 
Franchise and division of Functions of the reforms submitted 
by Montagu and Chelmsford) and organized Muslim conferences 
in various parts of the province at which resolutions were 
passed disavowing the right of the Muslim League to speak 
for Bengal and urging the British to honor their pledges to the 
Muslim community. In a note sent to the government of 
Bengal in 1920 he drew the attention of the government to the 
numerical superiority of the Muslims in Bengal, demanding 
constitutional recognition of their majority, failure of which he 
warned, would endanger the political order. The alternative of 
vote or violence was implied in his note and remained with 
Muslim Bengal as the instrument of power in the decades that 
followed, culminating in the creation of Pakistan.**® However,. 
Chowdhury’s appeal to the British was unsuccessful; only 45% 
of the territorial seats in the Bengal legislature were given to 
the Muslims'**, but his note was nevertheless important, for it 
recognized that in the new system numbers would count both 
positively through electoral organization as well as negatively 
in provoking mass violence.**^ 

The Franchise Committee took the Lucknow Pact as its 
guide**^ and put forth its proposal, which was accepted by the 
government of India with certain modifications. These recom¬ 
mendations were in the main incorporated into the government 
of India Act of 1919 which came into force in 1921. It stipu¬ 
lated that 

it is a declared policy of Parliament to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual development of self 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of the empire and with the gradual 
development of self governing institutions in the Provinces 
of India it is expedient to give to those Provinces in 
provincial matters the largest measure of independence 
of the government of India, which is compatible with the 
due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.^ 
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It may be noted that from 1917 onwards a new trend is 
discernible in the politics of Muslim Bengal. Men of compro¬ 
mise had been rejected in favor of staunch communalists who 
did not hesitate to use the numerical superiority of their 
community to incite violence in order to obtain their political 
objectives. Muslim leaders like Fazlul Huq, who was signatory 
to the Lucknow Pact, although forced to accede to popular 
demand, did not withdraw from politics. While maintaining 
his associations with the Muslim League, he became actively 
involved in organizing Muslim peasants in order to alleviate 
the miserable conditions under which they existed. A decade 
later it was these peasant parties that provided him with the 
political platform from which he spoke. In 1922 the Bengal 
Krishak Praja Party was formed, mainly composed of the 
Muslim peasantry that formed the bulk of the peasant popula¬ 
tion of Bengal. However it was open to all oppressed people 
irrespective of religious affiliation. That such a regional party 
developed in a Muslim majority province is noteworthy. (The 
other instance of a regional party was the Arhars of Punjab, 
another Muslim majority province). They grew as a natural 
response to the government of India Act of 1919.'*5 

The Khilafat Issue and Hindu-Muslim Accord 

While politics in Bengal was taking a new direction, the 
Indian Muslims were stirred by events happening elsewhere. 
Thus near the end of the second decade of the twentieth 
century Britain’s anti Turkish attitude gave new impetus to the 
Khilafat issue. The Khilafat movement gained momentum and 
engulfed the whole of India. The unity brought forth between 
the Hindus and Muslims assumed a new pitch under the leader^ 
ship of Gandhi, who mobilized Hindu support for the Khilafat 
cause. The All India Muslim League still advocated a policy 
of cooperation with the other communities against the British. 
Thus in the All India Muslim League session held in Delhi in 
1918 Fazlul Huq in his presidential address reiterated that the 
collapse of the Muslim powers of the world would have an 
adverse effect on the political importance of the Muslim 
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community in India and urged the Muslims to abandon their 
traditional hostility towards the Hindus and seek their coopera¬ 
tion against the British.**® The Indian Muslims were perturbed 
by the reversal of promises made by the British prime minister^^ 
and organized into various groups to seek redress for their 
grievances. The All India Khilafat conference was called in 
Delhi in 1919 to come to a final decision as to the attitude to 
be taken towards the British in view of its breach of faith 
regarding Turkey. A deputation left for Britain in 1919 to 
impress upon the British government, the Muslim concern over 
the dismemberment of Turkey, which had deprived the Khalifa 
of his temporal powers. 

The anti British attitude was prominent among Muslims and 
Britain’s policy towards Turkey and the repressive measure 
adopted in India after the conclusion of the war brought the 
Muslims and Hindus in a united opposition against the British 
Government. In the first Khilafat conference which met in 
Delhi in 1919 (referred to above) Gandhi, who had been invited 
to attend the conference, urged the Muslims to launch a non¬ 
cooperation movement for forcing the British to yield to their 
demands regarding the maintenance of the Khilafat in Turkey. 
He further undertook the task of persuading the Congress to 
launch a non cooperation movement in conjunction with the 
Khilafat committee. Thus in the Indian National Congress 
session at Calcutta in 1920 Gandhi moved the resolution to 
pursue a program of progressive non-violent non-cooperation, 
the program of non-cooperation being defined as: 

1. Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

2. Refusal to attend Government Levees*, Durbars, and 
other official and semi official functions held by government 
officials or in their honor ; 

3. Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 

colleges owned, aided or controlled by the government. 


* Sovereign’s reception for men 
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4. Gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 

litigants. 

5. Refusal on the part of the military, clerical and laboring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia; 

6. Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for elec¬ 
tion to the Reformed Councils. 

7. Boycott of foreign goods.^® 

The Khilafat program and the non-cooperation movement 
were launched on a mass scale and for the first time Hindus and 
Muslims participated together in a movement on such a vast 
scale, each for its own reasons. For the Muslims it was pri¬ 
marily a religious movement, and for the Hindus rallying for 
the Khilafat cause under the banner of Congress, it was for the 
purpose of accelerating India’s advance towards Swaraj (self 
government). 

The Khilafat movement was the result of infiltration of 
political issues into religion and therefore was able to enlist such 
mass participation. The heightened emotions that the cause of 
Khilafat generated submerged all antagonistic feelings that 
existed between the Hindus and the Muslims. Thus, for 
instance, at the twelfth session of the All India Muslim League 
held in Amritsar in 1919, Ajmal Khan in his presidential 
address stressed the Hindu-Muslim unity reached on accord of 
the Khilafat question and expressed appreciation for the help 
rendered by the Hindus. He even suggested that for the sake 
of this unity the Muslims should give up practices that irk the 
Hindus, like killing and eating cows.*^® Similarly at the 
fourteenth session of the All India Muslim League in 1921 Mr 
Abbas Tayabji, chairman of the reception committee, alluded to 
the help secured from the Hindus on the Khilafat question and 
added that since the League and the Congress have the same 
objectives in view, the League should cease to be a separate 
body and should merge itself with the Congress.^® However, 
it was this very religious foundation that marked the parting of 
ways between the Hindus and Muslims after the collapse of the 
Khilafat movement. When certain events intensified the 
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religious suspicion and conflict, the two communities drifted 
away from each other and no accord could be reached bringing 
them together on a common platform. It may be noted here 
that even at the height of non-cooperation and the Khilafat 
movements, the Hindu-Muslim alliance in Bengal was not as 
close as in the other provinces.®^ 

Hindu-Muslim Rift and the Trend Towards Separatism 

While the Khilafat movement was on, a crack showed in the 
Hindu-Muslim relations with the outbreak of what has been 
called the Moplah revolt in August, 1921. The Moplah uprising 
in Malabar (in South India) was a clear indication of both the 
intensity and the confused nature of the Khilafat. “The 
vibrations of the Khilafat cry, travelling far in the south had 
penetrated the hilly tracts of the Malabar coast and inspired the 
Moplahs to organize a violent revolt against the British 
authority.So forceful was their attack that British rule was 
extinct for a few days and a Khilafat kingdom was established. 
Soon their rage turned towards the Hindus whom they (as 
Muslims) looked upon as Kafirs (infidels). 

The Moplah revolt caused great concern among Hindus and 
also gave rise to misgivings about Muslim leaders who, the 
Hindus complained, did not disapprove and condemn the 
Moplah attack on the Hindus. The Moplah uprising was 
followed by communal rioting at Multan (Punjab) and Bengal 
in 1922 on the occasion of Moharram (a Muslim festival). What 
caused these riots is not authoritatively known.^s However, 
they added to the growing strain in Hindu-Muslim relations. 
Each community resorted to strengthening its religious foun¬ 
dation, at the same time accusing the other of a narrow 
communalist attitude. Finally, with the dwindling of the 
Khilafat agitation the Hindu-Muslim strife was renewed with 
added vigor. The lethal blow at the Khilafat agitation came 
with the changes taking place in Turkey. In 1923 Mustafa 
Kamal, the ruler of Turkey, abolished the Sultanate, proclaimed 
Turkey a republic but retained the office of Khalifa out of 
deference to the religious sentiments of the people. The Indian 
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Muslims on learning of this wrote to Mustafa Kamal urging him 
to accord better treatment to the Khalifa than he had been 
given. This was used by Kamal as a pretext for abolishing the 
Khilafat on the ground that its existence would lead to foreign 
intervention in Turkish affairs. With the abolishment of the 
Khilafat, the movement was deprived of its main motivating 
power and was bound to collapse. The years that followed 
witnessed an ever widening gulf between the Muslims and 
Hindus. Some noticeable changes among certain Muslim 
leaders was also visible. Thus Fazlul Huq, who had so far 
stood for Hindu-Muslim unity to drive out the British, had 
taken an openly hostile stand towards the Hindus in 1925. 

It may be mentioned here that the Muslim in rallying 
around the cause of the Khilafat were not so much fighting 
for the freedom of India as they were fighting for the main¬ 
tenance of the Khilafat in Turkey. This is evident in one of 
the Karachi resolutions which clearly stipulated that if the 
British were to take any action against the newly instituted 
Angora government, the Muslims in India would in retaliation 
and in cooperation with the Congress proclaim the indepen¬ 
dence of india.54 The implication of such a threat is that the 
Muslims in India would struggle for India’s independence only 
if the British resorted to arbitrary action against the government 
of Turkey and not otherwise. Through the Khilafat movement 
the Muslims indicated that they could become intensely in¬ 
terested in the freedom of the country if the safety of Islam 
was first secured.5^ This was explicitly recognized by Jinnah 
who later used the prospect of a united India as threatening to 
the safety of Islam to secure a Muslim nation for the Muslims. 

The Khilafat issue was important in other respects too. It 
brought about the parting of ways for liberal Muslim leaders 
like Jinnah who had stood for Hindu-Muslim accord, resulting 
in the Lucknow Pact. It may be recalled that Gandhi had 
urged that the method of non-cooperation be adopted as the 
official policy of the Congress, to be used in concert with the 
Khilafat committee, so that the British would not renew the 
various policies that had adversely affected the Muslims as well 
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as the Hindus. Jinnah was one of those leaders who strongly 
resented the proposal. It was on this issue that he quit tho 
Indian National Congress in 1920 and became increasingly 
involved with the Muslim League, later emerging as its un¬ 
challenged leader. 

It may be noted that although the Khilafat question brought 
the Hindus and Muslims together, wherein religious differences 
receded into the background, the Muslims did not lose sight of 
their separate political goals. This is evident in the Presidential 
address of the fourteenth session of the All India Muslim 
League, held at Ahmedabad on December 30, 1921, wherein 
the aims of the League were defined (1) To attain Swaraj by 
the people of India by all peaceful legitimate means ; (2) to 
protect and advance the political, religious and other rights and 
interests of the Indian Musselmans ; (3) to promote friendship 
and union between the Musselmans and other communities of 
India and; (4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly 
relations between the Musselmans of India and those of other 
countries.^® This is worthy of notice for in spite of the 
proposed common goal (with the Congress) of achieving in¬ 
dependence, the League was concerned about the place the 
Muslim community would have in an independent India. 

The All India Muslim League was completely overshadowed 
by the Khilafat committee and had for all practical purposes 
become non existent for three years while the movement was 
in full swing. The collapse of the Khilafat movement left the 
Muslim community in India bewildered. Various shades of 
Muslim opinion emerged with the conclusion of the Khilafat 
movement. Then the All India Muslim League resumed its acti¬ 
vity with renewed vigor and in time became the chief spokesman 
for the Muslim community. Jinnah, who had disappeared from 
the political scene during the Khilafat days, came back to 
invigorate the League with new gusto and life. 

The historical review of the preceding pages highlight some 
interesting facts of general sociological relevance. These also 
underline the principles that facilitate and account for the 
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develoment of any social movement whatever its goals may be. 
These may be stated before any further analysis of Muslim 
separatism is undertaken. 

One of the essentials in the development of a social move¬ 
ment is the condition of conduciveness which allows people to 
consider new ways of defining the social order. Several con¬ 
ditions, as indicated earlier, may be conducive to the 
emergence of a social movement. The particular conducive 
condition in the development of Bengali nationalism was 
provided by their cultural homogeneity. It was this cultural 
homogeneity that enabled them to harbor a strong sense of 
community, a ‘we’ feeling. The Bengali Muslims shared a 
strong feeling of belongingness which made them distinct from 
the Hindus and the non Bengali Muslims. This ‘we feeling’ 
was strengthened by the particular experiences they had under 
British rule, unshared by their Indian brethren. 

To this initial condition of conduciveness was added another 
conducive factor, namely, hope. Hope came to the Bengalis 
in the form of the British decision to partition Bengal. Partition 
of Bengal raised hopes of restoring some of the past glory of 
Muslim rule before the advent of British rule in India. It 
also increased awareness of Bengali Muslim interest. As 
indicated earlier, definition of interest and the threat posed to 
it by the presence of groups seen to be different, is crucial in 
the development of nations and nationalism. A further signi¬ 
ficance of the decision to partion Bengal is to be noted. It 
acted as a precipitating factor. 

The scheme to partition Bengal in 1905, by the British, to 
destroy the growing strength of the Hindu nationalists in the 
province, was a momentous event in the growth of Muslim 
political consciousness. Prior to that period Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry at least in Bengal was not usual.^^ The anti-partition 
agitation alienated the Muslims from the Hindus and placed a 
heavy strain on their relationship and in so doing altered their 
perception of social system and thereby affected conduciveness. 
It was specifically the question of partition of Bengal that 
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led the prominent Bengali Muslim leaders to start a political 
organization on an all India basis, to secure and safeguard 
Muslim interest in India. It was this issue that brought the 
Bengali Muslim leaders into an alliance with Muslim leaders 
from other provinces and lead to the formation of the All India 
Muslim League. The threat to the partition of Bengal by the 
anti-partition agitation started by the Indian nationalists 
impressed upon the Muslims the urgency of collective action and 
this helped them in mobilizing support against the anti-parti¬ 
tion movement. As a matter of fact it can be said that the par¬ 
tition of Bengal, and the subsequent consequences it had, was a 
precipitating event that activated the conditions of conducive¬ 
ness and strain leading to mobilization of participants in the 
Muslim separatist movement. 

The colonial situation itself was a factor in conduciveness. 
Hindus and Muslims alike occupied minority status under 
British colonial masters. What treatment was meted to which 
minority group differed and depended upon the way the 
minority was viewed by the colonial masters. Thus in the 
early phase of British rule the Muslims had been the principal 
victims of colonial oppression. However, later their fortunes 
changed. The Hindus, emerging as the most important 
minority group as the British consolidated their rule in India, 
became the target of British attack, and thus some of the hosti¬ 
lity that the British may have otherwise felt towards the Muslims 
abated. This will be further elaborated upon in the next 
chapter. 

Nationalistic movements are said to arise not under 
conditions of repression but when conditions are seen as 
improving. Thus one notices that the Muslim demand for 
separatism increased with each legislative measure that offered 
them greater participation in the political process of the 
country. With the introduction of freer political institutions 
there was a corresponding increase in expectations. This is 
a logical corrolary of the fact of hope and supports the 
proposition that social movements emerge not under conditions 
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of hopelessness but when changes are initiated for improvement. 
To quote from Soule ; 

When the pepole are in their most desperate and miser¬ 
able condition, they are often least inclined to revolt for 

then they are hopeless.Only after their position is 

somewhat improved and they have sensed the possibility 
of change, do they revolt effectively against oppression 
and injustice. What touches off insurrection is hope, not 
lack of it, rising confidence, not bleak suffering.^^ 

Another important point brought out from the above 
discussion of Muslim history is the emergent nature of a social 
movement. The relationship of the groups participating in 
the movement and the goals that these groups have, remain 
tenuous. It appears almost as if a movement, like an indivi¬ 
dual, acts and interacts on the basis of cues and meanings 
inferred from the situation through a process of interpretation. 
Thus events that could have been bypassed as unimportant 
were given new interpretations and thus assumed new meanings 
affecting the development of the Muslim separatist movement. 
For instance, the annulment of partition encouraged the 
Muslims to settle their differences with the Hindus. However, 
the proposals of compromise were viewed with suspicion 
by some leaders, who labelled the compromisers as selling, 
the interests of the community. The occurrence of commu¬ 
nal riots increased the suspicion. This in turn forced the 
people interested in settling differences between the commu¬ 
nities in question, to abandon their efforts and seek new goals. 

A further point that the review in the above pages makes 
unavoidable relates to the shift in value orientation and power 
orientation of the movement. However, the analysis of that is 
reserved till after the review of ,the next chapter, for in there 
the changes in the goals of the movement are illustrated evem. 
more sharply and demonstrably. 
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Chapter III 

MUSLIM POLITICS CONTINUED 

Intensification Of Muslim Separatism And The Demand 
For a Separate Muslim Nation 1925-1947 

After The passing of the Government of India Act in 1919, 
it became clear that the British seriously contemplated the 
transfer of political power by stages to Indian hands. The 
Act contained a provision which stated that after a lapse of 
ten years the British Government would examine the desira¬ 
bility of further grant of constitutional rights and self-govern¬ 
ment to India. > This created a feeling of uneasiness among 
Muslims as regards their share of power. The reaction of the 
Bengali Muslim leaders in particular was noted in the previous 
chapter. The first general election under the 1919 Act was 
held in 1921 and the Congress, under Gandhi’s program of non¬ 
cooperation, boycotted the elections. However, a section of 
Congress leaders realized the weakness of such a policy and 
decided to carry on the political struggle for India’s freedom 
by first entering the legislative council. This section, led by 
C. R. Das of Bengal, formed the Swaraj party and decided 
to contest the elections in 1923. The Swaraj party won a large 
following in the central as well as the provincial legislatures 
and one of its most remarkable achievements was its success 
in capturing seats reserved for the Muslims. 2 The Swarajist 
victory in the Bengal legislative council was particularly crucial 
as it affected the relations existing between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. Das, the leader of the Swaraj party, had come 
to realize that to be in a position of strength a solid Muslim 
backing was imperative. ^ In Bengal the Muslims were in 
numerical majority. However, despite their numerical strength, 
politically and educationally they lagged behind their Hindu 
counterparts and consequently were hostile and suspicious 
towards them. Therefore, to enlist the support of the Muslims, 
Das first began by allaying their apprehensions. He proposed 
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that once Muslims were assured of their economic future, they 
would willingly support his party. Thus he announced that if 
Congress under the leadership of Swarajists were returned to 
power in Bengal, it would reserve 60% of all appointments for 
the Muslims as well as 80% of all new appointments in the 
Calcutta Corporation till such a time that the Muslims achieved 
proper representation in accordance with their population. 
He recognized that a true basis of self-government in Bengal 
could be established only when the inequalities between the 
two communities—economic, political and educational—were 
eliminated. To bring this about he framed the Hindu-Muslim 
pact, which was a fresh attempt to bring about a settlement 
between the two communities.* However, the atmosphere that 
Das sought to build could not be nurtured to full bloom be¬ 
cause of his untimely death ; soon the Bengali Muslims drifted 
away from the Congress and the first seeds of partition were 
sown.5 

The period following C. R. Das’ death was marked by a 
deterioration of the communal relations between the Hindus 
and Muslims in Bengal. This was the result (it has been suggest¬ 
ed) of the new reforms which came into effect after the passing 
of the 1919 Act wherein the Indians were given executive 
power.® Serious trouble broke out in the spring of 1926 in 
Calcutta and although the riots started accidentally (when 
a Hindu religious procession passed a mosque where Muslims 
were praying), soon it became a trial of strength for the two 
communities, each hoping that the government would inter¬ 
vene in its favor, and tension spread throughout the entire 
city. The occurrence of riots is particularly noted not only 
as an index of overt conflict between the two communities but 
also for the probable effect it may have had in perpetuating 
and intensifying the existing hostility. It may be recalled that 
the earlier riots in Bengal in 1918 had an important political 
message which was retained by the Bengali Muslims as an 
important weapon in the arena of political struggle. The 
opening years of the decade of the twenties were marked by a 
failure to bridge the gap between the Hindus and Muslims. 
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In the last chapter we noted the causes of the breakdown of 
the rapprochement between the two communities. Efforts at 
unity between the Muslim League and the Congress were 
again initiated in 1924 and continued intermittently until 192& 
but yielded no results, and ended with the failure of the con¬ 
vention of the All Parties Conference in December, 1928 in 
Calcutta. The communal tangle lent a new texture to the 
political problem in India and before any agreeable solution 
to India's colonial problem could be reached, a settlement of 
the communal conflict became imperative. However, with 
the passage of years the communal relations assumed added 
complexity, complicating the political solution of the country. 
The only agreeable settlement palatable to the Muslim League, 
which had become the spokesman for Muslims in India, was 
the partition of India into two separate sovereign states. How 
this came to be — the factors and the processes that contri¬ 
buted to it — will be the subject of examination in the pages 
that follow. It may again be recalled that Bengal with its 
large Muslim population (it was one of the principal Muslim 
majority provinces, the other being Punjab) was particularly 
instrumental in demanding and achieving a separate Muslim 
nation. The contribution that Muslim Bengal made towards 
this goal was not forgotten after the creation of Pakistan by 
the Bengali leaders. It was a source of conflict between them 
and the ruling central government. 

Constitutional Changes and Its Impact on 
Hindu-Muslim Relations 

The prospect of self-government becoming a reality in the 
future brought to educated Muslims a vision of the amount 
of power and influence they could share in the country. The 
Muslim League through 1924-26 was busy defining the position 
of the Muslims with respect to any forthcoming changes of 
the constitution of the country. It advocated 

effective representation of minorities in every province 
without reducing the majority in any province to a minor¬ 
ity or even to an equality and it further reiterated the 
demands of the Musselmans for separate electorates.^ 
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Thus throughout this period its attention was concentrated 
on sharing the power to be wrested from the British. Jinnah^ 
who had quit the Congress over the issue of non>cooperation 
in 1920, still believed in Hindu-Muslim unity as the bedrock 
on which the constitutional development of the country 
depended and directed his efforts to bring about a settlement 
between the Congress and the League. It was to tackle this 
problem that the Hindu and Muslim leaders met at Delhi in 
the early part of 1927 to discuss the revision of the constitution. 

The most distinctive feature of the negotiations at Delhi 
was the acceptance of the principle of the joint electorate by 
the Muslims under Jinnah’s leadership, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions.® Jinnah still contended that a settlement between the 
Hindus and the Muslims was essential for the constitutional 
progress of the country. However, the proposal to replace 
separate electorates with joint electorates created a rift in the 
rank of the Muslim League and the dissident Icagures of 
Punjab under the leadership of Sir Mohammad Shafi de¬ 
nounced the proposals.® The conflict in the rank and file of 
the Muslim League between the Jinnah and Shafi groups was 
further accentuated by the British announcement of the 
appointment of a commission (known as the Simon Commission) 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon to be sent to 
India to investigate India’s constitutional problems and to 
make recommendations to the government on the future cons¬ 
titution of India. The all-white composition of the commis¬ 
sion angered the Congress and the Jinnah group of the Muslim 
League and they decided to boycott it when it came to India. 
Here was a golden opportunity to bring the Nationalist Muslim 
group led by Jinnah and the Congress to arrive at a settlement. 
However, the British government did not want the Congress 
and the League to seize the opportunity and adopted a policy 
of courting the loyalist conservative Muslim Leaguers who 
would dance to their tune. The conservative Muslim League 
members, irritated by Jinnah’S persistent efforts to bring about 
a settlement between the Hindus and Muslims, welcomed the 
commission and decided to cooperate with it. The oppor^ 
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tunity the Congress and the Muslim League (Jinnah group) 
were given to arrive at an amicable solution was lost when 
the All Parties Conference, convened to frame a constitution 
for India’s future development (in response to a challenge 
by the British hinting at the inability of the Indians to resolve 
their problem), failed to produce a workable formula agree¬ 
able to the parties concerned. The All parties Conference 
appointed a committee to determine the constitution of India 
by enlisting the opinion and desires of all parties and com¬ 
munities of India. The report that it produced, known as the 
Nehru Report after the person who headed the committee, 
dispensed with the communal problem as being of minor impor¬ 
tance for India’s future consideration. Accordingly, it rejected 
the principle of separate electorates. This in effect would 
mean, the Muslim leaderes pointed out, that with the removal of 
separate electorates and reservation of seats, even in the Muslim 
majority provinces like Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims could 
not be guaranteed to win a majority. In fact, Azizul Huque, 
one of the Muslim leaders of Bengal, recorded his opposition 
against the system of joint electorates because of the impedi¬ 
ments it posed towards fair representation of Muslims under 
such an arrangement." Another point that was disagreeable 
to the Muslim leaders was the provision of a unitary center 
which would weaken the provincial autonomy accorded to the 
Muslim majority provinces. A convention of all parties 
known as the All Parties National Convention met in Calcutta 
to consider the Nehru Report. Jinnah, who was then the 
President of the Muslim League, proposed his amendments to 
the report (popularly known as his fourteen points). After long 
advocating the principle of joint electorate Jinnah abandoned it 
in favor of separate electorates and in his amendments proposed 
among other things that a third of the seats at the Center 
be reserved for the Muslims on the basis of their population in 
Bengal and Punjab.^^ (The Muslim League was divided over 
the Nehru Report. One group wanted to effect a compromise 
with the Congress and accept the report. Another group 
wanted joint electorates with reservations and rejected the 
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report. Yet another group was against any compromise with 
the Congress on the question of reservation of Muslim seats 
in Muslim majority provinces.)!^ The convention failed to 
agree and ended in failure with the refusal on the part of the 
Congress and certain other leaders to accept the amendments 
to the Nehru Report. This proved to be a boon for the 
solidarity of the Muslims, as the failure of the All Parties 
National Convention patched up the differences between the 
various factions within the Muslim League and brought them 
together when the All India Muslim Conference was held in 
Delhi on January 1, 1929.*'^ 

The reforms of the Indian constitution and how much poli¬ 
tical representation and subsequent power each community (pri¬ 
marily the Muslims and the Hindus) would have, dominated 
the discussion during the period beginning from 1927. In the 
five years of intensive constitutional negotiations from 1928-32, 
neither community would listen to any suggestion or com¬ 
promise put forth by the other. This constitutional deadlock 
was broken by the intervention of the British when the British 
Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, announced his Com¬ 
munal Award in August, 1932, specifying the number of scats 
each community would have in the new legislature. The failure 
of the negotiations between the Hindus and the Muslims on 
the constitutional question in India created a chasm between 
them and with the passage of years the gulf seemed to widen. 
This gave credence to Jinnah’s theory that Hindus and Muslims 
constituted two separate nations and therefore any political 
solution for the country could be arrived at only when the 
Muslim nation secured its rights. The irony of it all is that the 
same Jinnah, who from 1916 to 1928 had pleaded for Hindu- 
Muslim unity to secure India’s constitutional progress, turned 
reactionary and from 1934 emerged as a reactionary leader who 
organized the Muslim League under his banner to press upon 
the British the interests of the Muslims as different from those 
espoused by the Indian National Congress. 

Since the time of Simon Commission (from which Indians 
were excluded), attempts had been made by the British to 
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consult Indian opinion in drafting the constitution for India. 
It was increasingly realized that before any constitutional 
reforms were introduced, the communal problem needed to be 
settled. At the same time it was recognized that introduction 
of constitutional reforms could not be indefinitely deferred by 
the inability of the communities to arrive at a settlement.*® 
The British announced the Communal Award regarding the 
communal representation in Indian provincial councils. There 
was a strong protest against the announcement and the reac¬ 
tion of the Bengali Hindu leaders is particularly noteworthy in 
that the award was a political death warrant for them which 
they could hardly be expected to accept without resentment. 
Separate electorates were maintained in spite of the govern¬ 
ment’s acknowledged disapproval of such an arrangement.*^ 
In Bengal the Muslims were given 48.4% of the seats, the 
Hindus 39.2% and the Europeans 10%. The Muslims bene¬ 
fited from the Communal Award since they were given every¬ 
thing they had asked for, but the position of the Hindu elite 
was made precarious by reducing their strength to 23% of the 
legislative seats from the existing 48% they had.*® It may be 
mentioned here that from the mid-twenties the Muslims were 
agitating for adult franchise ; further, the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League pressed for joint electorate and repudiated the 
principle of separate electorates as fostering a false sense of 
security which was detrimental to the healthy growth of politi¬ 
cal consciousness in the community.*® However, the Muslims 
were jubilant at the provision of the award and in fact noted 
their protest against reopening of the question of Communal 
Award in response to Hindu agitation against it. They warned 
that any attempt to change the award would give rise to a very 
intense feeling of discontent and disaffection among the 
Muslims of Bengal.2o ^t the twenty third annual session of the 
All India Muslim League, which met on October 21, 1933 at 
Howrah (outside of Calcutta), Abdul Aziz, the president at the 
session, observed. 

We Muslims, must accept the settlement outlined by the 

Award as an accomplished fact, even though some of its 
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provisions do not come up to our expectations, based on 
definite promises made by the Prime Minister .21 

At this session of the AIML the attendance of the delegates 
was confined to Muslims of Bengal. The Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League as a body had boycotted this session because 
it had not been consulted in advance that the session was being 
held in the Province although as a provincial branch it was 
entitled to be consulted. At the Annual General Meeting of 
the Bengal Presidency Muslim League in Calcutta on November 
26, 1933, a resolution was passed recommending joint electo¬ 
rates and adult franchise. In the event that adult franchise 
was not established, it proposed that the qualification of votes 
should be so reduced as to reflect the proportion of Muslim 
population in the province on the electoral roll. 22 It protested 
against the Prime Minister’s decision on the allotment of seats 
to Muslims in Bengal as a retraction of the pledge given earlier. 
It may be noted that the Bengal Presidency Muslim League 
demand for adult franchise and reduction of voting qualifica¬ 
tion was with a view to enlarging Muslim representation in the 
electoral rolls in order to strengthen their political power. 
This was something that the Hindu elites were opposed to as 
that would further curtail their political importance. Ironically, 
the Bengali Hindu leaders who at the beginning of the century 
had made a distinctive impact on the Indian political scene as 
spokesmen of Indian nationalism, demanding a representative 
form of government along democratic lines, had reversed their 
position and the Muslims who in 1906 had asked for separate 
electorates were now committed to such an arrangement. 
However, as is evident, not all the Muslims of India were in 
favor of joint electorates. In the Province of Bengal, where 
the masses were peasants and Muslims at that, the situation 
was created so that the Muslims would stand to benefit under 
such a system. The importance of numerical strength had 
already been realized by the Muslim leaders of Bengal. The 
Muslim League at this time was marked by internal dissension 
not only at the All India level but also at the local level (in 
Bengal). However, one thing that the various factions held in 
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common was their antipathy against the Hindu attitude 
towards the Communal Award. This is noticeable not only at 
the annual meeting of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League 
but also at the twenty third Annual Session of the two rival 
groups of the All India Muslim League, one of which met at 
Howrah and the other at Delhi.23 

Meanwhile, constitutional changes were in the offing and a 
new bill was passed in the parliament. With it the Government 
of India Act of 1935 came into being. It replaced the system 
of dyarchy introduced under the Government of India Act of 
1919 with provincial autonomy and responsible government to 
the provinces. The most distinctive feature of the Act, as 
Coupland notes, was that the Act invested the “provinces for 
the first time with a separate legal personality”.^'^ It further 
committed India to a federal form of government. The federal 
part of the Act could not be set into operation because of the^ 
unwillingness of the princely states to abide by it and the 
Congress and League opposition to “what they considered an 
undemocratic and irresponsible center in the Act”.25 However 
the provisions of the Act had important implications for the 
politics of the country at large, especially as it effected the 
relations between the major political parties of the country and 
the communities they represented. 

Changing Fortunes of the League 

The first provincial elections under the 1935 Act were held 
in January, 1937; the results were very illuminating. The 
Congress came out successfully at the polls in large parts of 
British India, justifying its claim that it represented all 
significant Indian parties and interests. The Muslim League 
was routed in all the Muslim majority provinces except iu 
Bengal; and even in Bengal it was able to capture only forty 
out of one hundred and nineteen Muslim seats. The policy 
that Congress adopted (discussed later) regarding the 
assumption of office after the election results were declared 
has been considered by many as being crucial in the develop¬ 
ment of the communal relations between the Muslims and the 
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Hindus. Had the Congress acted differently, the course of 
history (it has been suggested) would have been different and 
the partition of India averted.^® In the Muslim majority 
provinces of Punjab and Bengal where not the Muslim League 
but Muslim parties of other denominations had emerged as 
victorious in the 1937 elections, how the Muslim League 
eventually came to dominate in these provinces, is a question 
worth investigating, especially as it related to the question of 
partition of India and the demand for a Muslim homeland 
for the Muslim nation. This question gains added importance 
when one realizes that it was only by appealing to the people 
of the majority provinces and enlisting their support that 
Jinnah was able to demonstrate that he had the backing of 
the whole Muslim community on the issue of Pakistan.27 
What is further interesting to note is that in the Muslim 
majority province of Bengal the party that eventually dominated 
after the 1937 elections, although predominantly Muslim in 
composition, was organized along non-communal lines ; its 
primary objective was economic emancipation of the masses. 
Thus the Muslims of these provinces joining the Muslim 
League who (the non League Muslims) in the election verdict 
of 1937 had repudiated the League claim of being the only 
organization of Muslims, point to the significance of events 
in changing the course and direction of social movements. 

This calls for examination of the situation of the Muslim 
majority provinces, particularly Bengal, more closely so that the 
process by which Fazlul Huq and his Krishak Praja Party came 
to support the Muslim League, can be delineated. Huq, who 
was opposed to Jinnah and the League, turned its supporter 
after the election of 1937 and perhaps did more than anybody 
else in India to restore the prestige of the League and win for 
it the support among the masses.^^ 

The Muslim League had been poorly organized at the 
beginning of the thirties, but emerged as an important political 
group after 1937 due to the shrewd leadership that Jinnah 
I^ovided. In 1936 Jinnah visited Bengal to bring the con¬ 
tending Muslim groups together under the Muslim League. 
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The United Muslim Party was formed in Bengal to strengthen 
the Muslim League in Bengal and efforts were made to persuade 
Fazlul Huq and his Krishak Praja Party to join it.29 In 1936, 
under Jinnah’s leadership, its name was changed into the 
Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary Board. This was done 
in Huq’s absence although he was one of the important League 
leaders in Bengal. Jinnah was anxious to strengthen the 
Muslim League in Bengal and although important differences 
existed between him and Huq, the latter agreed to cooperate 
with the Muslim League Parliamentary Board if it accepted 
the aim and purpose of the Krishak Party.^o However 
eflForts to bring about a rapprochement between the Muslim 
League and the Krishak party ended in failure and Fazlul 
Huq withdrew his cooperation from it. The clash between 
the League and the Krishak Praja Party revolved around the 
question of the abolition of the permanent settlement. Since 
the Krishak Praja Party was oriented towards the emancipation 
of the Muslim peasantry in Bengal, its main plank was the 
abolition of landlordism. The Muslim League on the other 
hand was opposed to such a radical move and stood for 
maintenance of the status quo. This was so because the 
membership of the League was drawn mainly from groups 
representing vested interests.It may be noted here that 
the members of the League Parliamentary Board were mainly 
landlords and capitalists from outside of Bengal and therefore 
could hardly be expected to represent and speak for the 
Muslim masses in Bengal. 

The Muslim electorate in Bengal in the 1937 elections was 
approached by three groups, the Muslim League, the Krishak 
Praja Party and an unattached group of independents. Huq 
defeated the League Parliamentary Board candidate Khwaja 
Sir Nazimmudin, a near relation of the Nawab of Dacca by a 
big margin in a fight that seemed to become a fight between 
landlords and tenants.32 In general the party that secured the 
largest number of seats (in the 1937 elections in Bengal) was 
Congress which had won sixty out of two hundred and fifty 
seats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly.*^ it was therefore 
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hoped that the Congress and Krishak Praja Party would join< 
hand and free Bengal from the fury of communal virus. Huq 
appealed to the leader of the Bengal Congress to form a 
Congress-Praja coalition in Bengal. However the Bengal 
Congress refused in accordance with the policy dictated by 
the central committee which was opposed to the formation of 
any coalition ministry in any province. After the election 
results, the Congress was undecided whether it would assume 
office because of its dissatisfaction with the provisions of the 
Act. This policy of indecision adopted by the Congress 
together with its refusal to allow formation of coalition 
ministries was a grave mistake and allowed a golden opportu¬ 
nity for bringing unity between the conflicting communities to 
slip by. Fazlul Huq, dissatisfied and disappointed by the 
attitude of the Congress, was forced into the lap of the 
Muslim League. Meanwhile Jinnah had come to realize that 
without the backing of Huq he could not establish his strong¬ 
hold in Bengal and therefore he was quick to seize the 
opportunity that the Congress had missed. He accorded Huq 
a prominent position in the League politics in order to enlist 
his active support. This folly of Congress threw Huq into 
the arms of the League and from then on the League leader¬ 
ship in Bengal underwent radical change. The dominance of 
non Bengali Muslims came to be established in Bengal^ and 
the texture of Muslim politics underwent significant change. 
Huq formed a Praja-League coalition cabinet and assumed 
the ofl&ce of the chief minister of Bengal. The Praja party’s 
merger with the League made the ministry almost wholly 
communal and gave communalism a foothold to expand.^^ 

Huq, though at times using strong language on communal' 
issues, had a record of being noncommunal.^® It may be 
recalled that in 1916 he had entered into negotiation with 
Congressmen and Leaguers of other provinces to bring about 
the Congress-League pact of 1916. His efforts to bring about 
a rapprochement between the Muslims and Hindus in order to 
Oppose the British had been condemned by the communal 
minded Muslim leaders of the province. The ministry he now 
headed had some Hindu ministers in the government, but 
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Huq’s hold on otBce depended mainly on a consolidated Muslim 
front.3’ The fact that the Congress occupied the opposition 
benches in the Assembly also made for [Muslim solidarity by 
bringing the different Muslim groups together. Huq*s coalition 
with the League, in effect made the League important and popu¬ 
lar in Bengal. However due to acute differences developing 
between him and Jinnah he later resigned from the League 
working committee. By then the League had successfully estab¬ 
lished its roots in the soil of Bengal and pursued the program 
and policy that the All India Muslim League under Jinnah’s 
leadership dictated. To this we shall return later on. For 
now we may turn our attention to the League-Congress cleavage 
(after the 1937 election results) and to the increase in strength of 
the Muslim League until the time it was recognized by the 
British as well as Congress as an important political party. 
Until now the League was speaking in terms of separate elector¬ 
ates, reservation of seats, and Muslim safeguards. Henceforth 
this tone was abandoned and the demand that came to be pressed 
was for a separate Muslim homeland for the Muslim nation. 

As stated earlier Jinnah returnd in 1935 to take the reins of 
the Muslim League in his hands. He recognized that as long 
as the Muslims were divided and disorganized and followed 
disparate paths, having provincial groups, they could not have 
a decisive voice in the politics of the country. Therefore he 
first attempted to consolidate the various Muslim groups of 
different provinces and parties under the banner of the All 
India Muslim League. This he believed was essential if the 
League was to negotiate a settlement with the Congress which 
was by then, a well organized powerful party. In his presi¬ 
dential address at the twenty fifth session of the All India 
Muslim League he said 

an honorable settlement can only be achieved between 
equals ; and unless the two parties learn to respect and 
fear each other, there is no solid ground for any settle¬ 
ment.It does not require political wisdom to realize 

that all safeguards and settlements would be a scrap of 
paper unless they were backed up by power.®^ 
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The League’s olFer of cooperation with the Congress after 
the 1937 election, particularly in the United Province where the 
Muslims were in a minority and Congress* reluctance to accept 
it on the terms demanded in order to maintain the party’s 
(i.e. Congress) purity of program brought a head-on clash 
between the two parties. Congress under Nehru’s leadership 
was eager to introduce land reforms in the United Province 
and therefore was averse to the idea of the Muslim League 
joining the cabinet as the League consisted of some big land- 
owner s.^^ This reinforced the Muslim fear that the Congress 
was determined to snatch the privileged position that they 
(Muslims) occupied. (Incidentally the Muslims in United Pro¬ 
vince were a privileged class.) It was on this basis that charges 
of foul play, no matter how exaggerated and unfounded, were 
levelled against the Congress. What is of interest to note is 
that in a Hindu majority province (like United Province) where 
the Muslims occupied a favorable and privileged position and 
were better off than the Hindus, the Muslims perceived them¬ 
selves as threatened and pointed their accusations against the 
Hindus. It has been suggested that nationalist ideas first 
circulated amongst Muslims, who were privileged but in a 
minority, from frustrated expectations rather than a state of 
total exploitation.^ The election results and the bickering it 
caused put the Congress and the League on different paths, one 
to the road for freedom, and the other for Pakistan.'^i The 
idea of safeguards etc. became redundant and Jinnah aban¬ 
doned the role of a compromiser and negotiator in favor of 
that of an agitator and began exploiting the Muslim separatist 
tendencies and the latent discontent that existed amongst them. 

The Proposal of Pakistan 

The idea of Pakistan was officially proposed by the Muslim 
League in a resolution at the twenty seventh annual session of 
the All India Muslim League at Lahore on March 24, 1940. 
This later came to be known as the Pakistan Resolution and 
was officially accepted as the goal of the Muslim League. It 
was at this session of the Muslim League that Jinnah declared 
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The Musselmans are not a minority. The Musselmans 

are a nation by any definition*.Even according to the 

British map of India we occupy large parts of this country 
where the Musselmans are in a majority—such as Bengal, 

Punjab.‘*2 etc.The problem in India is not of an inter 

communal character but manifestly of an international 

one and it must be treated as such.If the British 

government are really earnest and sincere to secure peace 
and happiness of the people of this sub continent, the 
only course open to us all is to allow the major nations 
separate homelands by dividing India into autonomous 

national states 

Fazlul Huq, in moving the Pakistan Resolution at this session, 
proposed that no constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on 
the following basic principles viz : 

that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into 
regions which should be so constituted with such terri- 
torrial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas 
in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in 
the North Western and Eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute Independent statef in which the 
constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.'*^ 

That Fazlul Huq was the mover of the Pakistan Resolution 
which became the ojfficial creed of the Muslim League and 
ultimately led to the division of India into two separate nations 
is particularly interesting given the fact that it was he who at 
the Special Session of the Muslim league held in Calcutta in 
1938 had boasted of intercommunal harmony in his province 
under his leadership.^^ Later again in 1941 when his ministry 
resigned and a new coalition was formed, Huq prided himself 
on the formation of an intercommunal cabinet, the Muslim 
League then occupying the opposition benches.^® 

Although it was in 1940 that the Pakistan Resolution was 
accepted by the League, Jinnah was not the architect of the 

* The Hindus and the Muslims were defined as nations for the first time 
by the Muslim League at the Sind Provincial Muslim conference in 1938. 
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notion of a separate Muslim homeland. The idea of a separate 
Muslim homeland was first advocated in 1930 by Iqbal. How¬ 
ever, what is significant to note is that Iqbal’s proposal did not 
conceive of Muslim homeland where Bengal had a place. His 
vision of a Muslim homeland was confined to the north west 
India and further it was still within the framework of an Indian 
system. He said 

I would like to see the Punjab, the North West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single 
state. Self government within the British Empire or 
without the British Empire, the formation of a consoli¬ 
dated North West Indian Muslim State appears to me to 
be the final destiny of the Muslim, at least of north west 
lndia.47 

Even Rahmat Ali, considered to be the originator of the word 
Pakistan (which included Punjab, Afghania, North West 
Frontier Provinces, Kashmir, Iran, Sindh, Turkharistan, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan) did not allot Bengal a place in 
his scheme. It was only in 1937 that the idea of Bang-e-Islam 
was put forth when Fazlul Huq and his Krishak Praja Party 
were attracting all of India’s attention. However this did not 
mean a search for Muslim unity but was merely a recognition 
of another Muslim unit.^® This is important to bear in mind. 
Several schemes were later put forth and examined by the 
working committee of the Muslim League. Some schemes 
proposed an All India federation with a weak center and auto¬ 
nomous Provinces so as to shield the Muslim majority provinces 
from the domination of the center (where Hindus, it was 
believed, would prevail): other schemes recommended a sepa¬ 
rate Muslim federation or federations. However, none of these 
visualized a federation embracing North Western India and 
Bengal as Pakistan turned out to be.^® 

It has been pointed out that the Muslim League leaders at 
the time of the passing of the Lahore Resolution did not think 
of forming a single state with West and East as its two parts 
but rather had in mind the formation of the two Muslim 
statcs.5® Thus the resolution stated “North Western and 

5 
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Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute indepen¬ 
dent states in which constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign”. Whether this was done by intent or by neglect is 
difficult to ascertain. Some have suggested that ambiguities 
were deliberately left to give Jinnah greater leeway for bargain¬ 
ing and maneuvering. (This was later rectified by Jinnah at 
the All India Muslim League Legislators’ convention in 1946.) 
It was on this basis that Bengali leaders of East Pakistan after 
partition claimed that the original Lahore Resolution visualized 
two independent Muslim states and demanded autonomy for 
their Province. Thus in the 1954 general election 97-1/2% of 
the voters in East Bengal (East Pakistan) voted for the twenty 
. one point proposal, one of the items of which was based on the 
Lahore Resolution. Similarly Maulana Bhasani of the National 
Awami Party demanded Provincial Autonomy for East Pakistan 
on the basis of the Lahore Resolution,Further it may be 
noted that as early as 1946 Abdul Hashim, the then secretary 
of the Bengal Muslim League, had pleaded for a separate 
Muslim state of East Bengal in the subject committee of the 
Muslim League Legislators convention in April, 1946, insisting 
that the original Lahore Resolution must be consistently 
followed and two separate and sovereign independent states be 
formed in North Eastern and Western India respectively.^2 
This followed from the fact that the Lahore Resolution spoke 
of North Western and Eastern zones being “grouped to cons¬ 
titute independent states in which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and sovereign.” Jinnah who was presiding at this 
session gave the ruling that the word ‘states’ appearing in the 
original resolution was a misprint and he directed to substitute 
it with ‘state’.s^ The resolution that came to be passed at this 
session was proposed by Suhrawardy, the leader of the Muslim 
League in Bengal. It read “that the zones comprising Bengal 
and Assam in the north-east and the Punjab, N. W. Frontier 
Province, Sind, Baluchistan, in the north-west of India where 
the Muslims are a dominant majority, be constituted into a 
sovereign independent state.”^* 
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The review of the above facts seems to suggest that the 
ambiguity in the original Lahore proposal was deliberately left 
so that the Muslim majority provinces would back the Reso¬ 
lution in anticipation of the power that they would subse¬ 
quently wield in the event that the demand got materialized. 
The Muslim League, with the backing of the Muslim masses, 
having securely entrenched its roots in the soil of the Muslim 
majority provinces, must have given Jinnah the assurance that 
he could safely amend the resolution without jeopardizing his 
position or popularity. This seems to be the natural conclu¬ 
sion in view of the fact that soon after the Lahore Resolution 
several prominent leaders had pointed to the ambiguity left 
in the Resolution. Yet no effort was made by the Muslim 
League leaders to rectify it.^^ 

The League’s Assumption of Power in Bengal 

That Jinnah had recognized the strategic importance of 
numbers for building the organizational strength of his party 
and successfully achieving its goal has already been alluded to. 
Thus he had begun by wooing the Muslim majority provinces 
where the Muslim League did not have any sway. Events 
helped him in his efforts. Bengal under Huq and Punjab led 
by Sikander Hyat were brought under the Muslim League fold. 
However, Huq’s relationship with Jinnah erupted into conflict 
once again. The fact that Huq had aligned himself with 
the Muslim League had significant implications for the politics 
of Bengal and the movement for Pakistan. However, in spite 
of his affiliation with the League he was opposed to having 
anyone encroach upon his authority and meddle with the 
affairs of his province. 

The second World War had started in 1939 and Bengal under 
Huq was one of those provinces that decided to cooperate with 
British war efforts. In 1941 when the Viceroy approached 
Huq and invited him to be a member of the National Defense 
Council, the latter indicated his willingness and accepted 
the offer. However Jinnah did not approve of this and he 
and the wofking committee of the Muslim League insisted that 
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those League leaders who had accepted the seats should resign 

from the seats on the new Defense Council.^® Huq resented 

the interference of outsiders in the politics of Bengal but 

resigned from the membership of the Council in order to 

maintain the solidarity of the Muslims, particularly when the 

other League Ministers had resigned. In a speech protesting 

against external interference in provincial matters he remarked, 

“The interests of the Moslems of Bengal and Punjab are 

being imperiled by Moslem leaders of the Provinces where 

the Moslems are in a minority,” who naturally “do not 
* 

care for the repercussions of the politics of the Moslems 
of Bengal and the Punjab of any decision they may 
take with regard to Moslem India as a whole.” He 
warned “I will never allow the interest of 33 million of 
the Moslems of Bengal to be put under the domination of 
any outside authority however eminent it may be.”^’ 

In protest he resigned from the Leauge working committee 
and the League council. His anger at outside interference 
however was not shared by his other Muslim colleagues like 
Nazimuddin and Suhrawardy.^s On Jinnah’s insistence the 
Muslim League colleagues in Huq’s mininstry resigned from his 
cabinet. With this the League-Praja coalition formed in 1937 
came to an end, and Huq had to resign from the chief minis¬ 
tership. But as he commanded the majority in the House he 
was soon invited to form another cabinet. A second coali¬ 
tion ministry consisting of Krishak Praja, a dissident section 
of the Congress and Hindu Mahasabha was formed which 
consisted of five Muslim and four Hindu members. This com¬ 
position gave it an intercommunal look but this could not 
be retained for long as internal dissensions developed over 
communal questions. Huq was criticized by the opposition 
(Muslim League) as being a protege of the Hindu leaders. 
Although he retained his large following in the countrysidei 
he could no longer be sure that the majority of Bengali Muslims 
were behind him.^s 

With the outbreak of war, the Congress decided not to co¬ 
operate with the British war effort The British role during 
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this period was clearly partisan and it used Jinnah and the 
Muslim League against the Congress to serve British interests.®® 
Provincial governors exhibited an uncommon enthusiasm for 
installing Muslim League ministers in Muslim majority pro¬ 
vinces. This secret understanding between the League and 
the Bureaucracy led in one instance to the displacement of 
Fazlul Huq as the chief minister in Bengal. The war aided the 
British and the Muslim Leaguers in their efforts to dislodge Huq 
from his position of power. As the war continued, it had telling 
effects on the Indian situation, draining both material and 
human resources, and thus leading to the further impoverish¬ 
ment of the country. This had particularly severe repercussions 
in Bengal where the scorched earth policy was being followed in 
order to deny the Japanese any resources in the event they 
entered India. The cyclone and the floods further aggravated 
the situation. Huq was then the chief minister leading the 
progressive Coalition Party in Bengal. He was subject to severe 
criticism both by official and non official members who, exploi¬ 
ting the scarce food situation, tried to discredit him. The 
Muslim League was fiercely opposed to him (in fact Suhra- 
wardy attacked him vehemently in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly)®* and his ministry, and so was the governor of the 
province. Sir John Herbert.®^ Surrounded by these antago¬ 
nistic forces Huq found it difficult to tackle the situation that 
he found himself in. However, the final and surprising blow 
came when in March 1943 he was forced by the governor to 
tender his resignation ; only the day before his party had 
defeated the opposition on a motion with a handsome majo¬ 
rity .®3 A month later a Muslim League ministry under govern¬ 
ment patronage was installed with Nazimuddin as its chief 
minister. However, in spite of official backing, the Muslim 
League ministry could not remain in power for long and was 
thrown out as resentment mounted because of its inability to 
cope with a situation that had gradually worsened, resulting in 
the death of millions of people.®* After the collapse of the Nazim¬ 
uddin ministry strenuous efforts were made by the opposition 
under Huq to form a cabinet because of the solid backing he 
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had in the legislature. But the government refused to allow it- 
Even the appeals to the British Prime Minister failed to bring 
any intervention and no cabinet was formed in Bengal until’ 
after the general elections of 1946.®® This did not mean that 
the Muslim League had lost its stranglehold in the politics of 
Bengal (as the 1946 results later showed) although it was 
vehemently attacked for its incompetent handling of the situ¬ 
ation in Bengal which led to the political bankruptcy of the 
Province (phrase coined by Huq). Thus Huq, a one time 
Leaguer himself, in a discussion over the budget in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly in 1944 criticized the Muslim League as 
not being responsible to the people of Bengal, but rather acting 
in accordance with the dictates of a dictator (Jinnah) who was 
ignorant of the real feelings of the Province.®® The Muslim 
world in Bengal at this time was torn into political factions, and 
Huq who had at one time helped the League in strengthening 
its foothold in the Province was now on the side of the oppo¬ 
sition. 

Towards a Partition of India 

While these developments marred the relation between Huq 
and the League in Bengal, the movement for Pakistan was 
making steady progress. As already mentioned the Congress 
had refused to co-operate with the British in its war against 
Germany and therefore it decided to resign from the minis¬ 
tries it held. This was hailed by Jinnah as ‘deliverance day' 
and with the Congress out of the picture, the League was 
left alone and given ample opportunity to exploit the situation 
to the best of its interest. And this is exactly what they did. 
(In the preceding pages we have noted how Jinnah who had 
criticized the British in severe language got to be looked upon 
with favor. The official encouragement that the League was 
given resulted in the downfall of non-League ministries in many 
provinces, the particular instance cited above being that of 
Bengal.) 

Faced with the difficulties of war and the exigencies it 
created the British decided to look into the political tangle in 
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India with a fresh approach. Sir Stafford Cripps came to 
India with a set of proposals to bring about a settlement of 
the Indian question. The proposals related to realization of 
self government in India, setting up of a constitution-making 
body to frame a single constitution for the Indian union after 
the cessation of hostilities, the question of minorities and the 
right of any province to opt out of the proposed Indian union.®^ 
The last proposal was presented as if to placate the Muslim 
League.®® However, the Congress rejected the proposal because 
of disagreement over the scheme for making the new constitu¬ 
tion and the League rejected it on the ground that the idea of 
Pakistan was conceded only by implication but not in effect.’® 
Thus once more a chance for a settlement fizzled out and the 
possibility of achieving a united India was lost as the two 
principal parties rejected the proposal that Cripps presented. 
In fact, Azad, the then President of Congress, had suggested 
that the Cripps mission should be concerned only with the 
question of political issues and not let communal issues cloud 
the possibilities of a settlement.’* However this was difficult 
as the political problem was intricately intertwined with the 
communal ones and as India gradually progressed towards 
realization of self government, one notices also a gradual 
intensification of the communal hostilities. The British in no 
way aided in the solving of the problem ; specifically the policy 
that it adopted, of using one community as a counterpoise for 
the other in order to maintain the balance, only created 
suspicion and animosity. 

The war was approaching an end and it was clear that the 
British could not retain their power in India for long. Lord 
Wavell, who became the Viceroy and the Governor General of 
India soon after the great Bengal famine (1943-44), realized 
that the Indian involvement in the war and the experience that 
it led to would make efficient administration extremely 
difficult. Therefore he initiated a move for an Indo-British 
settlement. He hoped that if he could get the various party 
leaders to work together in an Interim government he might be 
able to persuade them to arrive at an agreement that would 
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preserve the unity of the country. With this intention he 
convened a conference at Simla where leaders of important 
political parties were invited. Two questions dominated the 
discussion at the conference. One related to the transfer of 
power from Britain to India and the other concerned the 
sharing of power among Indians themselves. It was on the 
latter issue that the disagreements arose which ultimately 
resulted in the failure of the conference. Azad, who represented 
the Indian National Congress at this conference, commented 
that it was the first time that a conference had failed not on a 
political issue but on a communal one.’^ He said 

the Simla conference marks a breakwater in Indian 
political history. This was the first time that negotiations 
failed not on the basic political issue between India and 
Britain but on the communal issue dividing different 
Indian groups.” 

Soon after the conference started the differences became 
apparent. The basic difference related to the right of the 
Congress or any other non-League group to nominate Muslim 
members to the executive council. Jinnah insisted that the 
Congress could nominate only Hindu members in its quota to 
the Executive Council and that all Muslim members of the 
proposed Executive Council should be chosen from the Muslim 
League. This Congress was not prepared to do as it professed 
to represent all peoples and communities. The working 
committee of the Indian National Congress issued instructions 
to its representatives attending the conference which read “The 
Congress cannot recognize the sole right of such nomination 
by a communal organization, nor can it reduce itself as a 
consequence to a limited communal field.Lord Wavell 
too, conceded that while appreciating the difficulties, he was 
unable to assure that Muslim members would be chosen from 
the Muslim League. Because of a divergence of opinion on 
the question of nomination of members by the respective 
parties, the conference failed purely on the question of 
communal representation in the Executive Council- In a 
communique issued after the Simla conference, Jinnah stated 
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that had he accepted the Wavell plan it would have meant 
the death warrant of the Muslim League, and the Pakistan 
issue would have been shelved and put in a cold storage for an 
indefinite period.” 

After the failure of the Simla conference events happened 
in quick succession. In Britain the Conservative Government 
was badly defeated and the Labor Government came to power 
with Mr Atlee as the Prime Minister. Under his direction 
fresh elections were held throughout India. In the elections 
Congress scored an overwhelming victory in all the General 
seats. Similar results were achieved by the Muslim League in 
seats reserved for the Muslims. In Bengal the Muslim League 
had won 70% of the Muslim seats while in Punjab it obtained 
79 out of 86 seats alloted to the Muslims. The Krishak Praja 
Party this time fared badly although Fazlul Huq was returned 
from the constituency he fought. In spite of the impressive 
victory that the Muslim League had secured, it was only in 
Bengal and Sind that it was able to form ministries. In the 
Punjab, though the League had won the largest number of 
Muslim seats, it could not form a government as Congress 
entered into a coalition with the Unionist party and formed a 
ministry there. It may be noted that the provinces where the 
Muslim League had obtained an absolute majority in the 
Muslim seats, were Muslim majority provinces (Bengal, Punjab 
Sind). They had fought and won the election by carrying 
an intensive propaganda that aroused religious fanaticism and 
communal passion.” 

Meanwhile the British Government had announced that a 
cabinet mission was being sent to India to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment to India’s problem. The mission arrived in India in 
March, 1946, and began holding discussions with important 
leaders of various political parties. In a letter written on 
April 27,1946, by Lord Pethick Lawrence to Azad and Jinnah, 
►the President of Congress and League respectively, he asked 
them to send representatives (four each) who would discuss the 
possibility of an agreement upon a scheme based on the 
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following : 

A union government dealing with the following subjects : 
Foreign affairs, Defense, and Communications. There 
will be two groups of Provinces, the one of the predomi¬ 
nantly Hindu Provinces and the other of the predominantly 
Muslim provinces dealing with all other subjects which the 
pi ovinces in the respective groups desire to be dealt with 
in common. The provincial government will deal with 
other subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign 
rights. 

In response Jinnah pointed to the League demand for a sepa¬ 
rate sovereign state of Pakistan, while Azad noted his 
objection to forming groups of Provinces under the federal 
union and more so on a religious basis.’’® Both the Muslim 
League and the Congress put forth their proposal to the 
mission and since they were unable to arrive at an agreement 
the cabinet mission put forward its own proposal on May 16, 
1946. It turned down the demand for a sovereign state of 
Pakistan as impracticable and unworkable.^® The mission 
made some recommendations. A new element that was added 
was the division of the country into three zones A, B, and C. 
This was done to give the minorities a greater sense of assur¬ 
ance. Jinnah at first had opposed the scheme, but later on he 
agreed to accept it. The Congress too had accepted the scheme. 
The acceptance of the cabinet mission scheme led to joy and 
rejoicing, but this was short lived and disappointment soon set 
in. A state of civil war swept the country as the Muslims and 
Hindus resorted once again to communal warfare. 

Soon after the Cabinet Mission Plan was accepted by the 
Congress, Nehru took over as the President of the Congress 
from Azad and in his first press conference happened to make 
a remark which proved to have a very unfortunate consequence 
and changed the course of history. When asked whether the 
Congress had accepted the cabinet plan in toto he replied that 
*‘the Congress would enter the Constituent Assembly com¬ 
pletely unfettered and free to meet all situations as they 
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arise.’*®® Mr Jinnah protested when he heard this and advised 
the League to reject the Cabinet Mission Plan stating that the 
Muslim League had no other course left open but to depend 
upon its own strength and to adhere to its goal of Pakistan. 
The League council which met in July, 1946 decided to observe 
August 16, 1946 as the direct action day. It had been ear¬ 
marked as a day on which the League would carry out its 
protest throughout India. In a resolution that was passed, the 
League reiterated that 

“the Muslims of India would not rest content with 
anything less than the immediate establishment of an 
independent and full sovereign state of Pakistan and 
would resist any attempt to impose any constitution, 
long term or short term or setting up of an Interim 
Government at the centre without the approval and 
consent of the Muslim League.” They also said “the time 
has come for the Muslim Nation to resort to direct action 
to achieve Pakistan and assert their just rights to vindi¬ 
cate their honor and to get rid of the present slavery 
under the British and contemplated future Caste-Hindu 
domination.”®* 

It may be noted that the direct action was being taken not 
against the British but against the Hindus. What followed in 
response to the direct action call, defies description and has 
gone down in the history of India as one of its blackest days. 
Calcutta, the venue where the threat was carried out, was turned 
into a battle ground of warring communal camps, out to exter¬ 
minate each other. The responsibility for the carnage that 
resulted in Calcutta can be credited to the Muslim League 
whose ministry was functioning in the Province when this 
trouble broke out. This is clear from the fact that Husain 
Shaheed Suhrawardy, who headed the League ministry, instead 
of taking precautions in anticipation of trouble, let loose a 
reign of terror. August 16 was declared a public holiday and 
beginning the night before “organized bands of Muslims were 
seen moving about with various arms.'* “The life of the city 
was delivered into the hands of murderer, the stabber, the 
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lighter of fires. The police, the guardians of law and order, 
stood as dolls in the face of this anarchy.”®^ 

Muslim League complicity in the incitement of the Great 
Calcutta Killing (as it subsequently came to be known) is further 
indicated by the speech made by Nazimuddin, Suhrawardy’s 
predecessor who said 

there are hundreds and one ways in which we can create 
difficulties, especially when we are not restricted to non 
violence. The Muslim population of Bengal knows very 
well what direct action would mean and we need not 
bother to give them any lead.®® 

This was reminiscent of the days when Muslim Bengal had just 
begun to realize the political strength of inciting violence as a 
means of achieving ends. The resort to direct action was 
significant from two points of view. In the first instance it was 
meant to coerce the British into agreeing upon the Muslim 
demand for Pakistan. On the other hand, the aftermath of the 
riots impressed upon the British the severity of the communal 
problem and the urgency with which it needed to be solved. 

Soon after, the Interim Government was formed but the 
Muslim League stayed out of it. The Viceroy as well as the 
Congress recognized that non-participation of the League in the 
government left out the representation of a large section of the 
country and made for difficulties in the administration, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the communal troubles that kept recurring 
from time to time. However the League finally decided to join 
the Interim Government and Jinnah had carefully nominated 
those League leaders who in his opinion were likely to put up 
a fight in the Council for League interests. 

Upon entering the Interim Government the question of 
allotment of portfolios came up. The Viceroy had suggested 
that one of the major portfolios such as Home should go to the 
representative of the League. However the Congress member 
who headed the Home department was opposed to relinquishing 
his portfolio. Therefore, the League nominee was offered the 
charge for Finance, thinking that no League member was 
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capable of handling However, Liaquat Ali of the Muslim^ 
League accepted the finance portfolio and through it success¬ 
fully managed to cause maximum annoyance to the Congress 
ministers. 

Trouble once again erupted in the early months of 1947 in 
Punjab. The chief minister there, who headed the coalition 
(of the Unionist and Congress) was facing increasing difficulties 
after the League’s entry into the government.®^ Riots broke 
out in Eastern and Western Punjab threatening the law and 
order situation. In the light of these developments, the British 
Prime Minister announced the withdrawal of the British by 
June, 1948, believing that faced with the reality of British with¬ 
drawal the Indian leaders would reconcile their differences. 
However on the issue of the manner in which the withdrawal 
was to be effected the Viceroy resigned since there was a 
difference of opinion between him and the British Prime 
Minister Lord Atlee. He was succeeded by Lord Mount- 
batten who arrived in Delhi on March 22, 1947. 

It has been suggested that Mountbatten was skeptical about 
the prospects of a central government being established for the 
whole of India on the lines suggested by the cabinet mission 
and was favorably predisposed to the idea of partition of 
India.®® The Congress-League tussle in the Executive Council 
gave him an opportunity to convince the Indian Congress 
leaders of the advantages that would accrue from the partition 
of the country. Irritated by the League’s attitude to thwart 
Congressional efforts at effective administration, the Congress 
leaders thought that it would be better to hand over a few 
provinces in the North-Western and Eastern parts of India to 
the Muslims than to endanger the unity of India by trying to 
work with the Muslim League.®’ 

The idea of Pakistan being successfully injected, the ques¬ 
tion of Bengal and Punjab assumed new importance. Mount- 
batten envisaged the partition of Bengal and Punjab, since both 
were Muslim majority Provinces which had areas where Muslims 
were in a clear minority. This was opposed by Jinnah who 
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argued that the division of these provinces would destroy their 
administrative and economic fabric. That these provinces 
should go in toto to the new state of Pakistan endangered fear 
in the minds of few. Particularly to be noted is the apprehen¬ 
sions of the Bengali Hindu leaders, now that partition was in 
sight. The possibility of a new partition of the Province of 
Bengal was threatening ; the incorporation of Bengal in whole 
or in part, into a Muslim state was viewed as disastrous. 

A united Bengal defined by language and culture, had 
always been a basic tenet of Hindu Bhadralok* political 
faith, but now a cloud had risen to darken even this 
horizon. The Muslims had gained such an ascendency in 
provincial politics that they were talking of an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign Bengal under their domination.®^ 

Threatened with a bleak future, the executive committee of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress comrriittee resolved that 

if His Majesty’s government contemplates handing over 
its power to the existing government of Bengal, which is 
determined to ensure the formation of Bengal into a 
separate sovereign state and which by its composition, is 
a communal party government, such portions of Bengal as 
are desirous of remaining within the union of India 
should be allowed to remain so and be formed into a 
separate Province within the union of India.®® 

Thus it was a strange irony of fate that the defenders of a united 
Bengal in 1905 had agreed to partition Bengal into two 
provinces, comprising predominantly Hindu and Muslim areas. 
The Muslims this time were against it. In fact, Suhrawardy 
declared “I have always held the view that Bengal cannot be 
partitioned. I am in favor of a united and greater Bengal.**®® 

Bengal was once again partitioned in 1947 and the Eastern 
section became the eastern wing of the new nation of Pakistan. 
An era of Muslim separatism had come to an end with the 
creation of the new nation of Pakistan. But a new era started 
with the birth of Pakistan and the politics and experiences of 

* literally {in Bengali) means gentlemea; used by Broomield to denote idite. 
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the past colored and shaped the present, giving it a new inter¬ 
pretation and meaning. This will be the subject of our dis¬ 
cussion in the next chapter. However before ending this chapter 
a few concluding remarks may be made which emerge in strong 
relief from the review of events cited above. 

Conclusion 

The process of Muslim separatism described in the fore¬ 
going pages illustrate some interesting sociological principles 
relating to the development of a social movement. The events 
describe the changing fortunes in the stages of the movement 
emphasizing and sharpening the initial condition of conducive¬ 
ness and underlying strain. The most important point brought 
out by the above description is the changing goals of the move¬ 
ment ; the goals change according to the manner in which 
power is used to pursue them. 

To begin with, the colonial situation as it existed in India 
was congenial to the development of Muslim separatist thought. 
Interestingly Muslim separatism developed not directly as an 
attack on British colonialism but in hostility against the Hindus. 
However the Muslims, in pressing for a distinct and separate 
political existence, from a demand of separate electorates to a 
demand for a separate Muslim homeland, were acting as a 
separatist minority. The goal that the Muslims envisaged was 
to be independent economically and I politically. What is to be 
noted is that the goals and activities of the Muslims was in¬ 
fluenced by the numbers and size of other minority groups. 
Besides the Muslims, the other group of major inportance were 
the Hindus. The presence of Hindus affected the relationship 
of the Muslims to the British as well as the Hindus. In fact 
their presence diverted the attention of the Muslim from the 
British and prevented the outburst of open hostility between 
them leaving the Muslims to pursue their power objectives 
according to the demands of the situation. 

The Muslims were the dominant group before the Britt^ 
consolidated their power in India. However the drastic reversal 
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of their fortune whereby they were reduced to a minority and 
the Hindus whom they had hitherto ruled stole the limelight 
from them was anathema to them. The memory of the past 
glory and the perception of future subjection under the Hindus 
increased discontent. All measurement of their achievements 
were in comparison to the Hindus, their reference group. 
Their gains and the successes were measured in terms of Hindu 
accomplishment. This brings out the importance of a com¬ 
parison group in aggravating the sense of injustice experienced 
by the party believed to be aggrieved. It was this that fostered 
the development of separatist ideas among the Muslims. 

Muslim separatist tendencies described in the foregoing 
pages are in continuation of the trends noted in the first quarter 
of the century. As democratic forms of government were being 
introduced by the British, allowing the colonial subject to 
participate in the political process of the country, there was a 
corresponding increase in the hopes and aspirations of the 
people. The people, Muslims and Hindus alike, were being 
exposed to new political institutions. This exposure to new 
way of life alone however would not have assumed any signi¬ 
ficance if it was not accompanied by any hope for the future. 
What is crucial in the development of Muslim nationalist 
thought as reflected in separatist tendencies was that the pro¬ 
posed changes provided means of improving the present state 
of affairs, no matter how miserable they may have been con¬ 
ceived to be. At the same time they also increased apprehen¬ 
sion of the Muslim community and in so doing added to the 
underlying strain. Thus the combination of strain and hope 
facilitated the development of Muslim separatism. Other 
factors added and contributed to the development of Muslim 
nationalism as time passed and these will be alluded to 
subsequently. 

The foregoing paragraph strongly supports the proposition 
stated earlier about movements emerging not so much with 
deterioration of existing conditions and imposition of repressive 
measures as it does with liberalization of the existing situation 
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and creation of a climate of greater freedom. Thus it is seen 
that the Muslim separatist movement grew with each consti¬ 
tutional advancement whereby Muslims were given greater 
representation in the political process of the country. The 
constitutional changes, while increasing the apprehension of 
Hindu domination, also increased the awareness of their 
political strength and power. The total impact of the cons¬ 
titutional changes on the development of the movement was 
that it (1) affected the power basis of the group in question, 
(2) accentuated the strain between the two communities, 
namely Muslims and Hindus, and (3) changed the goals of the 
movement in response to it. 

The cultivation and use of power is very crucial in the 
development and successful attainment of the goals of any 
social movement. This seems to have been realized by the 
Muslim leaders even when the movement was still in its in¬ 
cipient phases. Thus, back in the second decade of the 
twentieth century when the British announced their decision 
to annul partition of Bengal, the then younger generation of 
Muslim leaders were eager to use power to compel the British 
to establish and protect the interests of their community. 
Essentially the Muslims then were asking for concessions ; 
the younger generation was much more vocal and aggressive in 
demanding that British concede to their demands. However with 
the gradual increase in the relative strength of the movement 
one notices a shift in the power objectives and subsequent 
goals of the movement. Muslims sought concessions when the 
power basis of their community was weak and undeveloped ; 
however as they developed and increased their strength they 
shifted from a demand of concession to control and finally 
separation. Thus it is seen that the decade following the 
twenties the emphasis of the Muslims, at least in Bengal, was 
to gain control over their community and the larger society to 
which they belonged. Finally the efforts at control gave way 
to separation and it was at this time that the idea of Pakistan 
was put forth. 

6 
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The show or threat of violence that was used time and 
again by the Muslims to accomplish their goals is indicative of 
the manner and with what purpose power was employed in the 
service of the goals. Violence or the threat of it, in the pursuit 
of goals is used to demonstrate the power at the disposal of 
the group that uses it, in order to coerce the target group to 
succumb to its demands, This seems to be the case in the 
instance of the Muslims too. Thus each time the Muslims used 
violence to propagate their ends, the message was clear. 
Significantly, the method of violence was employed when the 
power basis of the community had been strengthened and the 
Muslims could abandon the lesser method of persuasion to 
further their objectives. 

It was within the context of the British colonial situation 
that Muslim Nationalism emerged. The importance of con¬ 
ditions of conduciveness in fostering the idea of nationalism 
has been referred to at various points. Bengal with its large 
Muslim population, culturally homogeneous, facilitated the 
development of Muslim nationalist thought. Turner and 
and Killian have noted the importance of ecology as a factor 
contributing to conduciveness.^* The numerical and cultural 
basis of Bengali Muslims provided an initial condition of 
conduciveness and this was later exploited by the non-Bengali 
Muslim leaders to increase the popularity of the movement 
for Pakistan. The movement of Pakistan was favorably 
received by the Bengali Muslims and this again relates to and 
illustrates the importance of conducive conditions. The 
presence of a large Muslim population, mainly peasants, amidst 
Hindus who were landlords or the better off class, divided the 
two ethnic groups in Bengal along economic lines. This 
economic-cum-religious division was successfully exploited to 
enlist the support of the bulk of the Muslim population. The 
Hindu was pinpointed as the enemy, the villain, responsible for 
the misery and plight of the Muslim peasants. The elimination 
of the Hindu from the scene would mean the end of misery 
and plight. This ideology allowed the economic discrepancy 
between the two communities to be translated into a communal 
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one and this helped in the mobilization of participants in the 
movement. Of course events, particularly unanticipated ones, 
helped them. Thus the Congress decision not to form a 
coalition government after the election victory in 1937, and 
Fazlul Huq’s disappointment over it, forced him to reconcile 
his differences with the Muslim League in order to form his 
government in the province. Similarly Nehru’s remark after 
the Cabinet Mission Plan (quoted above) was an unanticipated 
event that led to search for new cues and thus gave a new 
direction to the movement. 

Finally another important point brought out by the historical 
review of Muslim separatism and subsequent movement for 
Pakistan is that it repudiated the claim of a nation being a 
territorially defined unit. The Western notion of a nation 
coinciding with a territory was apparently refuted by the 
claimants of Pakistan.^^ When Jinnah reiterated that the 
problems between the Hindus and the Muslims is a problem 
between nations he certainly was ignoring the territorial 
affinities of a nation. In the light of the history of Muslim 
politics and the social context in which it occurred, the ideo¬ 
logical justification of Hindus and Muslims being two nations 
was inevitable in order to achieve the goal of Pakistan as stated 
in the Lahore Resolution. However, the Bengali discontent 
that came to surface after Pakistan was achieved was contained 
in the very foundations of Pakistan, and given the first 
opportune moment it made its presence felt. 

A theme that recurrs throughout this chapter but had not 
been specifically mentioned is the development of nationalism 
in relation to the idea of competition between elites. Discussion 
of this has been reserved till the very last because then by 
comparison of the pre and post Pakistan phases we will be in 
a position to more forcefully indicate the validity of the 
importance of competition between elites in the development 
of nationalism. 
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Chapter IV 


BENGAL WITHIN PAKISTAN 

On august 14, 1947, a new state by the name of Pakistan 
came into existence. The ideology justifying the demand for 
Pakistan was that the Indian Muslims needed a separate nation 
(recall Jinnah’s two nation theory). It is true that all Pakis¬ 
tanis, including Bengali Muslims, were follwers of Islam ; 
however, the differences between the Bengali Muslims and the 
Muslims of West Pakistan far outweighed that common bond 
of Islam. It is these disparities that are particularly crucial in 
the understanding of the growth of nationalism in Bangladesh. 
During the prepartition days the battle for Pakistan was vigor¬ 
ously fought and Muslim Bengal, with its numerical majority, 
had been one of the principal participants in it. (It may be 
recalled that Fazlul Huq was the proposer of the historic 
Lahore Resolution and Suhrawardy was both the architect of 
the League Victory in the 1946 elections in Bengal and the 
implementor of direct action which triggered the great Calcutta 
Killing). But then, the Hindu had been identified as the 
common enemy both for the Bengali and Punjabi Muslims, 
and in the heat and excitement of the Pakistan movement the 
regional and linguistic differences between the two were grossly 
underestimated if not totally submerged. It is these differ¬ 
ences that cast doubt on the viability of the two wings of 
Pakistan ever having existed as a nation and gives credence 
to the thesis of Pakistan existing as a state without being a 
nation,* 

With the birth of Pakistan the Bengali leaders who had 
been the vanguards of the Pakistani movement were thrown 
into the background and determined efforts were made by those 
in power to prevent them (the Bengali leaders) from gaining 
eminence, (It may be noted that Fazlul Huq and Suhrawardy 
dropped out of the Muslim League hierarchy due to their 
disagreement over the issue of political autonomy).^ In fact 
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Bengali in general was viewed with suspicion and was denied 
its rightful share in the governance of the country. The con¬ 
tributions of Bengal to the Pakistan movement were for¬ 
gotten and Bengalis began to be treated as a minority. The 
Bengalis on their part were resentful of non-Bengali imposition 
and the treatment meted out to them. The first outbreak of 
this resentment occurred no later than six months after Pakistan 
was created. It may be recalled here that some prominent 
Muslim leaders of Bengal were anxious about the status of 
Bengal in Pakistan and had also questioned Jinnah on this 
account. However Jinnah, instead of giving a satisfactory 
answer, had merely sidetracked the question.^ Even more 
significant to note is the proposition put forth for a United 
Greater Bengal. The scheme of United Greater Bengal was 
to create a separate Bengali state independent of India and 
Pakistan (what is known as the Bose-Suhrawardy formula after 
the people who proposed it). But it met with strong oppo¬ 
sition from the Bengali Hindu leaders, the Congress and the 
Muslim League.*^ Besides, the manner in which the communal 
wrath (in the form of Hindu Muslim riots) had spread showed 
that the Bose-Suhrawardy proposal could not be effective 
anyway. What is interesting and bewildering is why Suhra- 
wardy, who was the principal architect of the Muslim League 
victory in Bengal in 1946 and who had allowed the direct 
action day to be ruthlessly implemented (both events were 
instrumental in increasing Jinnah’s bargaining power in the 
demand of Pakistan), should be the proposer of the idea of a 
united independent Bengal. Since Suhrawardy had been dis¬ 
appointed by Jinnah’s silence on the question of the position 
of Bengal in Pakistan he realized that the Bengali Muslims 
would be far better off in a United Bengal than in a free 
Pakistan.5 Possibly Suhrawardy also suspected that the parti¬ 
tion of India would entail a partition of Bengal according to 
demographic concentration. The parts that would go to India 
would be economically the more prized ones. To avert such 
a possibility a united Independent Bengal was a convenient 
way out which would also give Muslim Bengal a dual advan- 
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tage, namely 1) keep the prized sections of the Province under 
their control and 2) their numerical majority would give them 
political advantage still further. However this proposal of an 
independent Bengal came a little too late and by this time the 
Pakistan movement had already made headway. 

Soon after Pakistan’s creation disillusionment set in among 
the Bengalis, intelligentsia and masses alike. To begin with, 
there were some physical factors that gave East Bengal a poor 
start. With partition being effected, the technical and adminis¬ 
trative personnel, mostly Hindus, had departed so that East 
Bengal was left with inadequate staff to run its administrative- 
machinery. The personnel required to meet the administrative 
needs had to be imported from West Pakistan; they complained 
of the poor conditions, blaming the East Bengalis for their 
miseries. Further, the geographical- separation of the two wings 
of Pakistan by one thousand miles of foreign territory only 
contributed to making things more difficult. For one thing 
this physical separation made mobility of resources and people 
difficult. Yet another effect of geographical distance was the 
lack of communication, which was made even more difficult by 
the absence of a common language. This lack of communica¬ 
tion put a further barrier to mobility, a condition essential for 
common patterns of social mobilization and building of a 
nation. 

Problems were complicated further by the lack of under¬ 
standing between the East Bengalis and West Pakistanis. The 
Bengalis felt they were discriminated against by the dominating 
West Pakistanis (mainly Punjabis and Urdu speaking). This 
attitude gave rise to the popular belief that East Bengal was 
being treated as a colony of the West and formed the ideologi¬ 
cal base for the roots of autonomy in East Pakistan, which 
ultimately culminated in the secessionist movement leading to 
the creation of Bangla Desh. In fact, as early as 1948 it was 
reported, *‘A feeling is growing among the Bengalis that their 
province is being neglected and treated as a mere colony of 
West Pakistan.”® The resentment was further aggravated by 
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the persistent feeling that it was on the strength of Muslim 
Bengal that Pakistan was won.’ 

One of the first issues that vexed the Bengali mind was the 
question of national language and the first expression of unrest 
relating to this appeared only a few months after partition, 
when a decision was taken to adopt Urdu as the official ‘national 
language’ of Pakistan. The discontent that it generated and 
the protest that followed over the language issue were the first 
signs of Bengali nationalism and contributed significantly in 
bringing Bengalis from diverse walks of life under a common 
cause. The language issue brought the various dissatisfied 
groups together and contributed to bridging the gap between 
the intellectuals and masses. The effect of the linguistic debate 
spilled over into the political sphere and was made a political 
issue. An understanding of how the language movement 
started and the political implications it had needs to be investi¬ 
gated. This requires an investigation of the cultural back¬ 
grounds of East and West Pakistan. 

Cultural Disparity of East and West 

The eastern and western wings of Pakistan were identical to 
the extent that both peoples were followers of Islam. But this 
is where the similarity ended. They were divided in their 
cultural traditions, socio-economic organizations and political 
inclinations. East Pakistan comprised a single linguistic unit 
whereas West Pakistan had several languages, none of which 
had a general applicability even in West Pakistan. The lin¬ 
guistic traditions of the two wings contributed to the cultural 
gap between the two. The East Pakistanis who spoke Bengali 
were intensely conscious of their Bengali heritage and revealed 
a sense of linguistic nationalism. They were very proud of 
their language and guarded it zealously against displacement. 
In fact the language they spoke made them much closer to 
the neighbouring West Bengal with whom they shared much in 
common due to the common language. However they had 
very little in common with West Pakistan except for a common 
religion ; religion had proved to be inadequate in binding the 
two as the relations between the two wings deteriorated gradu- 
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ally. As a result of this, Muslim Bengal found itself in a very 
anomalous situation. On the one hand its association with 
Bengal made it suspect; on the other its affiliation to Islam was 
used to stress the bonds of unity and to demand loyalty to 
Pakistan. The name of Islam was often used to unite and 
integrate the country, especially in times of conflict with 
neighbouring India, whose people were looked upon as infidels, 
so much so that fighting against them was a religious duty 
sanctioned by the Quran. In fact, during the war with India 
in 1965, the Dawn in its front pages carried verses from the 
Quran urging the Muslims to remain united under the banner 
of Islam and fight the infidels. Not only that, the various 
“leaders of Pakistan from Jinnah to Ayub Khan repeatedly used 
the common Islamic tradition between East and West to cement 
the relation of the two wings. Interestingly, even in the 1965 
elections where a lot of dissent had built up against the ruling 
power, both President Ayub Khan and the opposition candi¬ 
date Miss Fatima Jinnah exploited the theme of Islam and the 
threat posed to it by India, to further their election campaign.® 
However East and West Pakistani intellectuals and leaders 
differed in their recognition of Islam as a unifying bond. The 
intelligentsia of East Pakistan did not attach much importance 
to Islam as a bond of integration as did the leaders and students 
of West Pakistan.'^ In fact this is noticeable in the response of 
Mujibur Rehman, the leader of the Awami League, who led the 
Bangladesh movement; he reacted sharply against the war with 
India in 1965 being used by the Pakistani rulers to divert atten¬ 
tion from the exploitation and negligence of East Pakistan. He 
complained that East Pakistan was continually being subject to 
exploitation by the government, mainly manned by West 
Pakistan, at least at the top echelons.*® Some East Pakistani 
leaders complained that the slogan of Islam was being utilized 
by the ruling West Pakistan leaders “to lull them into accepting 
their inferior economic position”.** The net result of this 
differential faith in Islam as a unifying force was that it affected 
the political culture of East and West Pakistan. In East 
Pakistan political and linguistic issues could rouse people while 
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in the West people could be similarly stirred only by religious 
issues. 

It may be mentioned that the Bengali language had deve¬ 
loped under the patronage of Muslim rulers and was greatly 
influenced by Islamic thought, ‘2 but in the nineteenth and 
twentienth century, it came to be moulded by the dominant 
influence of Bengali Hindus. The Muslims of Bengal, although 
followers of Islam had a strong sense of attachment to the 
Bengali language. This the leaders of Pakistan did not like 
and therefore the Hindu influence on Bengali was critically 
viewed by the Pakistani policy makers who initially rejected 
the Bengali claim for recognition as a national language on the 
ground that Bengali was not a ‘true’ Muslim trait as Bengali 
was permeated with Hindu imagery. This non-recognition of 
Bengali was in effect a denial of recognition of Bengali Muslims 
being the same kind (quality) of Muslims as the non-Bengali 
Muslims. It was the cultural affinities that Bengali Muslims 
shared with their Bengali Hindu counterparts that was the 
point of suspicion and subsequent denial of Bengali Muslims 
as being true and pure Muslims. The close identity of the 
Muslims of East Pakistan with Hindu Bengalis reinforced the 
idea of East Pakistanis being too friendly to India. This was 
interpreted as being anti-Pakistan and it contributed to the 
animosity felt by the West Pakistanis towards their eastern 
counterparts.‘3 

The yawning gap between East and West Pakistan widened 
further as a consequence of economic and political policies 
pursued by the central government. Thus the cultural distance 
coupled with socio-economic and political discrimination inhibi¬ 
ted the development of a common identity and led to the 
demand for political autonomy amongst the East Bengalis. 

Regional Conflict and the Demand for Autonomy 

In the first decade following the birth of Pakistan the 
Bengali participation in the national elite was limited. The 
political process required to run a parliamentary democracy was 
not allowed to develop fully and freely and power gradually^ 
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gravitated into the hands of the civil and military bureaucracy, 
who with the help of the politicians, further consolidated their 
position. In the initial phase of Pakistan’s history an alliance 
was formed between the political, civil and military elite ; how¬ 
ever, as the years rolled on the latter came to dominate the 
scene and the relations between civil and military elite and 
politicians turned into one of conflict and hostility.The 
Bengalis had a fifty percent representation in the central poli¬ 
tical elite ; however they were under-represented in the military- 
civil bureaucracy and the entrepreneurial class. This initial 
disadvantage accumulated in spite of some efforts to reduce the 
imbalance. ‘5 As the national elite emphasized assimilation by 
promulgating a policy which ignored the economic needs and 
cultural sensitivities of East Bengal, the Bengali demand for 
provincial autonomy got firmly entrenched. 

The regional conflict was intensified as a result of differential 
representation of the major regional groups in the three main 
institutional bodies of the country, namely the constituent 
assembly, the civil service and the army. Some of this was 
rooted in historical tradition. Thus the civil service and the 
army contained mainly men from Punjab. Since Bengal had 
always been more political, these professions did not fascinate 
the Bengali youth. Braibanti notes the temperamental 
differences in the disposition of the Punjabis and Bengalis. In 
Punjabi society “a respect for military precision, administrative 
talent, agricultural pursuits, and Western social practices were 
dominant.The Bengalis, on the other hand, were given to 
political activity and intellectual disputation, and although 
they were the first to learn the English language, they rejected 
Western manners and resisted British rule. Thus it was on the 
soil of Bengal that the first signs of Indian nationalism took 
roots. This temperamental disposition, combined with the 
cultural ethos of the community, consequently affected the 
political culture and aptitude for administrative services. At 
the time of partition there was one Bengali to 133 non-Bengali 
Muslims in the civil service.'’ The differential representation 
of East and West Pakistan in government services was a source 
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of tension between the two wings. After partition there arose 
the need of greater Bengali representation in the administrative 
system of the country, especially in the higher levels. The 
disparity in representation continued to irk the Bengalis. 
Thus, as late as 1956, it was found that parity had not been 
achieved. To hope for equal representation, given the poor 
representation of the Bengali Muslims at partition, was an 
enormous task ; but the situation was made worse by the 
government’s non-commitment to the policy of rapid attainment 
of parity. *8 And this vexed the Bengalis. 

The Constituent Assembly was indirectly elected in 1947 by 
members of the various provincial assemblies and it was 
allotted the task of formulating the federal constitution of 
Pakistan. The Constituent Assembly set up a Basic Principles 
Committee which was required to report upon the principles 
upon which the constitution of Pakistan would be built. How¬ 
ever the regional conflict, particularly the dimensions of Punjabi- 
Bengali conflict, prevented it from formulating a program that 
was acceptable to both regions of Pakistan. The conflict 
could be reduced to disagreement on two main themes, namely 
the question of political representation and the language issue. 
Neither region was able to evolve a formula acceptable to both 
because of the suspicion that the draft designed was proposed 
to set the domination of one regional group and prove to be 
ill-advantageous to the other. Thus the first report of the 
Basic Principles Committee published in 1950 was widely 
rejected by the Bengalis. 

The citizens of Dacca, mostly East Bengalis were rudely 
shocked when local dailies carried to them the full text 
of the Basic Principles Committee report with regard to 
the future constitution of Pakistan. It came from all 
walks of life, high officials, professors, teachers, lawyers, 
students, medical men, police personnel, etc, etc. Their 
first reaction was that of bewilderment.*9 

The report suggested the Lower House be elected on a 
population basis ; however in the Upper House the seats were 
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to be allotted on the basis of equal representation among the 
five provinces. The Bengalis feared that the Basic Principles 
Committee’s draft, if implemented, would reduce East Bengal’s 
majority to a minority and would turn ‘East Bengal into a 
colony of West Pakistan’.2o The report had to be withdrawn 
because of the Bengali opposition2J and a revision of the 
report of Basic Principles Committee was made in 1952. This 
time the Punjabis opposed the report, which emphasized the 
principle of parity of representation, on the ground that East 
Bengal constituting a single province (unit) against West 
Pakistan’s composition of three provinces and several states 
would establish Bengali domination over the whole country .22 

Language was a particularly delicate and crucial subject 
which was hotly contested, each region resisting the demand 
of the other. Bengalis resented the Basic Principles Committee 
recommendation of instituting Urdu as a state language. In 
fact, even prior to the Basic Principles Committee report the 
language question had proved to be a thorny issue. Thus as 
early as 1948, in response to a move proposed by a minority 
leader to allow Bengali members of the assembly to speak in 
Bengali, the then Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan retorted 
“Pakistan is a Muslim state and it must have as its lingua franca 

the language of the Muslims.It is necessary for a nation to- 

have one language and this language can only be Urdu and 
no other language.’’23 Liaquat Ali’s implication of Bengali 
being a language of nou-Islamic origin enraged the Bengali 
Muslim students. Even Jinnah, the father of the nation (as 
he was called) was met with protest and anger when in 
addressing a mass gathering in Dacca in 1948, he proposed that 
“there be only one lingua franca for Pakistan and that language 
should be Urdu.” The students rose in protest and expressed 
their indignation by demanding recognition of Bengali as a 
state language equal to Urdu. This was the first outburst 
over the question of language. The language issue once again 
generated protest in 1952 and this time it left a deep imprint 
in the political history of Pakistan and provided the starting 
point in the development of Ben^li nationalism. 
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The Basic Principles Committee proposal of instituting Urdu 
as the state language of Pakistan was opposed by the Bengalis, 
intellectuals and masses alike. The Bengali students organized 
a mass protest in defiance of a prohibitory order in Dacca on 
February 21, 1952. The police opened fire to disperse the 
gathering ; twenty six persons were killed and four hundred 
injured. The Bengali public turned in disgust at the indiscrimi¬ 
nate action of the ruling power and what started initially as a 
movement for recognition of Bengali soon turned into a 
national movement for the protection of civil liberties and 
attainment of provincial autonomy.^-^ 

The language movement contributed significantly to the 
development of the vernacular elite, the counter elite that 
emerged in East Bengal in opposition to the ruling national 
elite.25 It also underlined the significance of students as a 
potent political force, a force that was used later on in all 
subsequent movements.^^ The twenty first of February went 
down in history as martyrs’ day (Shaheed Day) and myths and 
symbols were created around it commemorating the memory 
of students who had laid down their lives for the sake of their 
mother tongue.^? The historical significance of this event for 
the growth of the movement for provincial autonomy in East 
Bengal lies in the fact that time and again this event was used 
as a reminder to the people to indicate that the central 
government of Pakistan tried to impose Urdu on them. 
Bengalis had to face even death in an attempt to get their 
language accepted as a state language.^^ 

The policy of cultural separatism pursued by the ruling 
power to curb the growth of a separate Bengal identity and 
build the spirit of nationhood among the two geographically and 
culturally disparate regions of the country achieved just the 
opposite of what it intended. It set Bengal on a separate path 
of nationhood. Cultural assimilation propagated by the ruling 
elite was an attempt to wipe out imagined traces of Hindu 
survivals. However, the Bengalis who shared little in com¬ 
mon with their brethren of the Western wing viewed it as 
an attempt to submerge their ethnic identity and this they were 
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not prepared to tolerate. The cultural incursions became all 
the more unpalatable as the central government went ahead 
with its economic program and administrative and political 
policies. 

As stated earlier, the Bengalis were denied effective partici¬ 
pation in the power structure of the country. In the cons¬ 
tituent assembly the seats they were being given were not 
proportionate to their numbers. Furthermore, the Bengali 
representation in the Civil Service and the Army was far below 
what their numbers justified ; this irritated the Bengalis. The 
civil servants and the Army officers had emerged as the two 
most powerful groups who had an effective say in the decision 
making process of the country, which were dominated by the 
Punjabis. The prominent position of the Civil Service and the 
Army in Pakistan was in part a legacy of the British heritage 
and Islamic tradition respectively. The two factors combined 
with certain other factors (external threat of war and poverty) 
provided a very conducive environment for the existence of 
these two institutional bodies which were based around the 
principle of authority.^® It also inhibited the development 
of democratic forces. 

The emergence of the Civil Service into a position of 
eminence was a natural consequence of the policy adopted 
by the ruling power wherein the provinces were required to 
be subservient to the wishes of the center (located in West 
Pakistan). This necessitated the presence of a body of men 
who would provide a stable link between the center and the 
provinces and in fact be instrumental in implementing at the 
local (provincial) level of their jurisdiction the decisions 
reached at the center. The civil servants were critical of the 
politicians and were anti-Bengali.^° The Bengalis resented 
this. The demand for autonomy came to be firmly pressed as 
there was increasing awareness that not only were they not 
conceded their rightful share in the governance of the country, 
but even policies relating to their ffiome* were being thmst 
upon them. The alliance betwe^ the bureaucracy and the 
army against the politicians, in whom they had lifUe faith, ins- 
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tead of bridging the gap beween the center and the provinces 
(in this case East Bengal) drove a wedge between them and 
led the country on the road to disintegration. (Incidentally 
the civil servants and the army men who mainly came from 
the landed class got along well with the landed gentry in 
West Pakistan,31 predominantly Sindhi and Punjab landlords 
and the three worked in conjunction and complemented each 
other’s interests. It has been suggested that many landlords 
were converted into industrialists almost overnight as a conse¬ 
quence of the loan advance policy adopted by the central 
power.32 Interestingly, as Papanek suggests, large landowners 
did not sell their land in order to invest in industry since land 
ownership was an extremely important form of wealth and 
status.)33 

As the events proceeded the ruling members in the East 
Bengal government (men who suited the designs of the central 
ruling power) became unpopular and provided the base for the 
emergence of a successful opposition. Thus Suhrawardy and 
Fazlul Huq, who had fallen from the Muslim League hierarchy 
because of their stand on the issue of provincial autonomy, 
and some other dissatisfied groups appeared on a common 
platform to oppose the ruling party in East Bengal, which was 
a spokesman for the central ruling power. 

Crisis in Politics 

The language movement triggered the political alarm which 
set the opposition on an alert. Fazlul Huq in an open letter 
to the then Prime Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, stated “In 
case the government shows indication of shelving the elections 
we have to start a country-wide agitation to force the elec¬ 
tions.” 34 Politics in East Bengal was taking a new turn and 
two events were particularly significant in bringing this about. 
One was the language movement; the other was the dismissal 
of Nazimuddin35 from the office of the Prime Ministership. 

The language issue bad provided a fertile ground which 
brought many political parties together on a common plank. 
44ded to it, the disproportionate balance of power in favor of 
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West Pakistan had evoked much anger among the politicians 
of East Bengal, which fostered a sense of unity amongst them 
in response to the common danger posed by West Pakistan. 
Thus formerly during pre-partition days opposing persona¬ 
lities like Suhrawardy and Fazlul Huq, together with some other 
political parties came under the common banner of a United 
Front. They drew up a common election manifesto, the 
twenty one point program called for complete autonomy for 
East Bengal on the basis of the Lahore Resolution, giving the 
central government power over only three subjects, namely 
defence, foreign affairs and currency, wherein again regional 
safeguards were inserted. It may be noted here that the pro¬ 
ponents of regional autonomy in East Bengal used the Lahore 
Resolution of 1940 to justify their claim, while those against 
it negated the claim on the basis of the revised version of the 
Lahore Resolution as amended in 1946. 

Elections were held in March, 1954 in East Bengal. The 
United Front, which contested the election on the twenty one 
point program, reiterating its demand of ‘Bengal for Bengalis’^ 
had a sweeping victory. The Muslim League was badly defea¬ 
ted, some of its members having to forfeit their deposits. Park 
and Wheeler, summing up the cause of League defeat, said 

gradually East Pakistanis have been impressed that their 
economic and developmental interests were being subor¬ 
dinated to those of the West; East Bengal was being 
treated as a ‘Colony’ by the central government. This 
feeling has been intensified by the language issue, the long 
standing attempt of the Pakistan government to popularize 
Urdu as the national language, to the detriment of the 
Bengali.^® 

The election results were a clear reflection of how the people 
of East Bengal viewed the Muslim League, which had so far 
been indifferent to their interest. A strange fate for a party 
which was born on the soil of Bengal to safeguard its interest. 
With the United Front victory Fazlul Huq came to power in 
East Bengal as the Chief Minister. However, his stand on the 
issue of provincial autonomy was viewed with suspicion by the- 
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central government, which used the first available opportunity 
to discredit him. Taking advantage of a false report published 
in the New York Times alleging that Huq planned to proclaim 
an independent East Pakistan, the central government declared 
him a traitor.^^ Huq’s refutation of the charges levelled against 
him were ignored. His ministry was dissolved and governor’s 
rule proclaimed in the province. 

Huq’s unceremonious exit did not mark an end to the grow¬ 
ing difference between Punjab and East Bengal. In fact Bengali 
politicians’ optimistic hope of maximizing the political advan¬ 
tage that their numerical majority offered them was thwarted 
by the acceptance of the one unit scheme. This was a scheme 
designed by a group of Punjabi politicians supported by the 
civil servants and some army men,to integrate the provinces 
of West Pakistan into one unit, thus submerging their 
differences. The scheme allowed for Punjab to dominate the 
West and also checkmate the East.®® This was formally recog¬ 
nized when the Second Constituent Assembly passed a bill in 
1955 legalizing the integration of West Pakistan as one province. 
Significantly the name of East Bengal was changed to East 
Pakistan (in the constitution of 1956) and since then the two 
provinces came to be known as West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan. It may be noted here that the greater number that 
Muslim Bengal had so effectively used in undivided India to 
press its political demands and which it had hoped of using 
fruitfully also in the state of Pakistan was now rendered cons¬ 
titutionally ineffective. 

In the period that followed until the advent of military rule 
in 1958, the political scene of Pakistan was marked by intrigues, 
alliances and changing loyalties. The politicians of Bengal, in 
as much as they were united against the center’s domination 
and the monopoly of Punjabis in certain important decision 
making bodies of the country, were divided among themselves 
and were therefore led into a compromise with the leaders at 
the center. In fact, the relationship was one of mutual depen¬ 
dence. The central authority needed the support of the 
regional politicians to provide their rule with a semblance of 
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legitimacy while the Bengalis, in return, needed their support to 
have access to power.'*® While this mutually reinforcing rela^ 
tionship proceeded, the two wings of Pakistan were making 
differential economic progress. Later on this bloomed into a 
potent political issue as events showed. The origins and conse¬ 
quences of this economic dispute are vital for our analysis, and 
must be examined presently. 

Economic Disparity and East as a Colony of West 

The economic disparity between *the two wings of Pakistan 
was an issue vitally linked up with the fact of imbalance in 
political power. Therefore, the demand for provincial auto¬ 
nomy was seen as a move to improve the power relation to 
their proportionate weight. What irked the Bengalis was not 
only that they lacked an effective control in the power and 
economic structure of the country, but that the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the eastern wing lagged far behind that of the ,*ll^est 
in spite of the greater contribution that the eastern wing made 
to the Pakistani exchequer. The predominantly non-Bengali 
composition of the country’s leading business and industrial 
community, seen as a part of West Pakistani governmental and 
economic machinery, further accentuated the feeling of oppres¬ 
sion. The mass scale emigration of Hindus, who constituted 
the bulk of the entrepreneurial and business class, created a 
vacuum which offered new opportunities to new groups of 
people. Those who were quick to seize these opportunities 
soon consolidated their ranks and closed entry to other groups. 
These people came largely from Western-India and Punjab and 
had extensive business experience and some capital,^* This 
accounts for the initial absence of Bengalis in the business and 
entrepreneurial class, a situation which was later perpetuated by 
the policies adopted by the government at the center, which was 
naturally influenced by those who controlled the economy of 
the country. In the initial i^ase of Pakistan’s history the 
Bengalis did not feel the pinch of this situation as they got to 
fill the positions in the middle stratum left over by the emigra¬ 
tion of Hindus, while the top stratum positions were being filled 
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by non-Bengali Muslims.^2 it was only when the vacuum crea¬ 
ted by the Hindu emigration was filled up by the Bengali 
Muslims who further aspired to improve their economic posi¬ 
tion but were unable to do so due to lack of opportunities, that 
things began to irk.'^^ net effect of this irritation was that 
Bengali Muslims began to view their position not in a temporal 
perspective in terms of their gains prior to and after partition, 
but in spatial terms.'^'^ They had fought for Pakistan in the 
hope of possessing a territory and government of their own so 
that they could be the masters of their own destiny. Therefore 
they were not prepared to play second fiddle in their homeland. 
Thus the struggle to obtain their freedom from the foreign yoke 
continued ; only this time the target of elimination was not the 
Hindu landed gentry in a free Muslim homeland, but the non- 
Bengali Muslims, mainly the pimjabi dominated business and 
entrepreneurial class. The ideology around which the Pakistan 
movement was organized was being repeated in history. The 
plot remained the same ; however the ethnic identities of the 
principal parties in the drama changed from ‘Muslim’ (against 
the Hindu) to Bengali (against non-Bengali). 

The differential rate of economic growth between the two 
wings of Pakistan is evident from the available statistics on per 
capita income per year, level of industrial growth, extent of 
industrialization, etc. The reasons accounting for this are com¬ 
plex and debatable and we need not get into the controversy 
here. What concerns us here is the factors contributing to the 
felt grievances in the economic sector that gave credence to the 
belief that East Bengal was being treated as the colony of West 
Pakistan. 

During the first decade of Pakistan’s history East Bengal’s 
economy remained stagnant in comparison to that of West 
Pakistan’s. The entry of the entrepreneurial and business class, 
mainly drawn from Punjab, into the top economic stratum left 
vacant by the Hindus during partition, gave the economy of 
West Pakistan an initial boost. The economic condition in 
which Pakistan found itself at the time of its inception was one 
of doubtful viability; such a situation favored private enter- 
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prise, which was later encouraged by government policies. The 
people who derived the maximum benefit from this were the 
ones who were the first to enter in it. Further, the decision to 
locate the national capital in Karachi rather than Dacca gave an 
added advantage to West Pakistan in its economic develop- 
ment.^5 The initial economic lead that West Pakistan had 
widened even more as a result of measures adopted by the cen¬ 
tral government. Thus a greater proportion of developmental 
funds, and a greater percentage of foreign aid was earmarked 
for West Pakistan. Not only that, the decisions regarding 
availability of credit and import licensing were skewed in favor 
of West Pakistan’s economic development.The initial impetus 
that West Pakistan had was further accentuated by the central 
government’s policies, which were geared toward West Pakistan’s 
development on the ground that it had a greater demand for it, 
and that once its economy was put on a firm footing its effect 
would spill over in East Bengal. Whatever the rationale behind 
governmental policies, the fact remains that the disparities were 
wide and there for all to see. This led the Bengalis to be suspi¬ 
cious of the central government. But what angered them most 
was not only that they were deprived of economic opportunities 
but that the fruits of their labor and capital were utilized for the 
development of West Pakistan while East Bengal lagged so 
strikingly behind. A sizable amount of East Bengal’s foreign 
exchange earnings through its jute produce was being diverted 
to West Pakistan. This enraged the Bengalis and impressed 
upon them the need and urgency for political autonomy. It 
may be noted that economic disparity became an important 
issue only after 1954.^^ Thereafter it was one of the principal 
topics of debate between the center and its Eastern province to 
such an extent that it merited specific mention in the constitu¬ 
tion of 1962.^® Economists from East Pakistan convincingly 
argued that the geographical separation of Pakistan necessitated 
that the country be treated as two separate economic regions 
since a single national policy was unworkable. Therefore there 
was a need to have two separate economic policies for the two 
wings of the country. Certain concrete steps were also suggested 
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to improve the imbalance of economic growth, which however 
was received with disfavor from the members of the Western 
wing.^3 

What conclusions can be derived from the review of the 
facts cited above ? What significant principles do these facts 
illuminate regarding the development of the nation and of 
the nationalist movement, particularly as they relate to the 
emergence of the Bangladesh movement ? These questions 
may be examined now. 

As noted earlier the Bengalis developed a strong sense of 
belongingness, a ‘we* feeling, a community sentiment. This 
grew from their ability to communicate with each other. Their 
cultural similarity, principally their common language, aided 
them in communication, as a result of which they were able to 
develop a strong Bengali identity. This was further reinforced 
by the kinds of experience they were subject to. The situation 
that prevailed in Pakistan accentuated their identification with 
Bengal and inhibited the development of a Pakistani nation. 
As a matter of fact, the Bengali Muslims in supporting the 
Pakistan movement were not fighting so much for a Muslim 
homeland for all Muslims as they were struggling for them¬ 
selves. This becomes particularly evident in their demand for 
autonomy on the basis of the Lahore Resolution in the 1954 
elections ; the people of Bengal registered their verdict in favor 
of it. 

The consolidation of a Bengali nation started in undivided 
India. The presence of the British and a dominant Hindu 
community sharpened the awareness of Bengali interest. At 
the same time it has been suggested that “During the last few 
years of British rule,” “the alienation of the Muslims from the 
Hindus overpowered the force of ethnic and national identity 
of the Bengalis.”*® This came to the surface once again after 
the creation of Pakistan. 

The idea of Pakistan, officially propagated under the banner 
of the All India Muslim League, provided hope to the Bengalis. 
However, contrary to their expectation, after the formation of 
Pakistan, the Bengalis found their hopes only partially fulfilled. 
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They got to fill the lower and middle range positions in society 
while the top positions were reserved for people from West 
Pakistan. Thus Pakistan did not actualize their hopes of 
securing control of territory, government and economic markets 
of exchange for which they had supported it. The definition 
of interest crucial in the development of a nation is underlined 
and emphasized here. The presence of West Pakistanis, usurping 
the top positions, was seen as a threat to Bengali interest. 
The cultural dissimilarity of the West Pakistanis allowed them 
to be labelled as aliens, whose presence was disconcerting in 
the realization of Bengali interest. This allowed the Bengalis to 
band together, this time against the West Pakistanis, who were 
unlike them and whose interests were different to theirs. It 
may be noted here that the presence of two ethnic groups very 
much dissimiliar, except for a common religion, itself was a 
conducive factor in promoting solidarity amongst Bengalis 
while contributing to disenchantment from the ruling government 
of West Pakistan. 

Pakistan had raised hopes for the Bengali middle class of 
the kind of life they would have once the Hindus were eli¬ 
minated from the scene. Although the Muslim power had 
ascended since the mid twenties in Bengal, they could not 
compete with the Hindus. *The urban population, educated 
community, landed interest and the bureaucracy of Bengal was 
still predominantly Hindu.’ However, in spite of the departure 
of Hindus from East Bengal after the partition of India, a 
sense of deprivation still continued. This was because the 
Bengalis measured their present position not in time sequence 
of the conditions before and after the creation of Pakistan; 
they compared their present status against the achievement of 
West Pakistanis. Thus what they were actually given did not 
correspond to the expectations that they were led to have. 

The importance of the process of social mobilization is 
noticeable here. After the creation of Pakistan there was a 
rapid growth in the Bengali Muslim middle class with the 
spread in education. If the literacy rates are to be compared 
it is seen that the number of primary schools in East Pakistani 
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increased from 3,180,367 in the year 1959-60 to 4,236,036 in 
the year 1965-66; the numbers of primary schools for the 
corresponding years in West Pakistan was 1,547,910 and 
2,763,670 respectively.5* A sample survey of students in Dacca 
City indicated that seventy percent of the university and under¬ 
graduate students were from villages and of fifty percent of 
them the fathers were educated below matric or had no educa¬ 
tion at all.52 The overall implication of the rise in literacy and 
education is that new and more people were aspirants to higher 
positions than their parents had had, and in the absence of 
openings were likely to feel deprived relative to their ex¬ 
pectations. 

The inability to fill the top position in society was a constant 
source of irritation to the Bengalis; this was a result of 
economic and political discrimination that the Bengalis were 
subject to. This will be dealt with in greater detail in the 
following chapter and therefore we shall reserve our analysis 
of the colonial situation in Pakistan till then. 

The first upshot of Bengali nationalism in Pakistan was in 
the form of the language movement. The ruling government’s 
efforts to disavow the Bengali right to their national language 
was resented by the Bengalis, intelligentsia and masses alike. 
This was viewed as an attempt at cultural intrusion, to destroy 
the cultural heritage of Bengal. This the Bengalis were not 
prepared to tolerate. Therefore in asserting their right to the 
national language they were essentially asking for toleration of 
their cultural practices by the ruling group. In so doing they 
were acting as a pluralistic minority group. That the Bengalis 
were singled out for differential treatment and therefore com¬ 
prised a minority is evident from the above discussion of 
cultural, economic and political disparity between East and 
West Pakistan and needs no further elaboration. 

To conclude then, the Bengali national identity that was 
overshadowed by the Pakistani movement came to the surface 
once again after the formation of Pakistan. The Bengalis and 
the West Pakistanis started as members of a single state. 
Between them they had the religion of Islam in common. 
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However religion proved to be inadequate to foster national 
unity and to build Pakistan as a >nation of Islam. From the 
very beginning Pakistan was confronted with the problem of 
keeping two disparate regions with dissirailiar cultures united 
as a single nation ; this was evident in the attempt to work out 
a constitution acceptable to both regions. The problem was 
compounded by the presence of economic discrepancies and 
political subjugation. In fact, cultural homogeneity coupled 
with shared economic and political fate contributed to activating 
the sense among Bengalis of constituting a separate nation. 
How actually Bengal came to sever its ties from Pakistan to 
establish itself as a nation of Bengali people will be the topic of 
discussion in the chapter that follows. 
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Chapter V 


TOWARDS CRISIS AND AFTER 

The demand for the creation of Pakistan was engineered by 
those who saw a threat to their own status in the event India 
became free. It was a proposal adopted for reasons of poli¬ 
tical expediency. It provided a useful issue around which 
people could be easily mobilized and this facilitated the task 
of political agitation. Various interest groups converged on 
the issue of Pakistan. The Muslim masses whose support was 
crucial in pressing the urgency of a separate Muslim state were 
enlisted in the program of Pakistan because it provided them 
with a new hope of life.' National unity did not come about 
however between the constituent uiiits of Pakistan, even though 
Pakistan became a reality and was demanded on the ground 
that Muslims are a separate nation. 

The leadership of the Muslim League was in the hands of 
the upper class Muslim gentry with Jinnah at the apex. After 
the creation of Pakistan, this trend was not halted. A group 
of twenty individuals made all important political and govern¬ 
mental decisions.^ The politicians who dominated the central 
or provincial assemblies either openly or behind the scenes 
included wealthy landlords (mainly from West Pakistan), law¬ 
yers, journalists, industrialists and bankers.® This interplay 
of several interest groups prevented the development of strong 
party affiliations and thereby contributed to political instabi¬ 
lity and discontent. As noted earlier this was compounded 
by regional loyalties taking precedence over national bonds. 
The idea of a foreign enemy, namely India, did serve as a 
stimulus to national solidarity, however, and was often used as 
a reminder of the common bonds between Pakistanis. 

Thus even after a decade of independence, Pakistan had not 
been able to solve the problems regtonal tmtsion, political 
integration and economic development. The triple nUmnee 
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between the politicians, bureaucrats and military was gradually 
weakening with bureaucrats and army men usurping power 
and coming to prominence. In fact, the power defacto was in 
the hands of the bureaucrats. Even when the facade of par¬ 
liamentary democracy was maintained during the first decade 
of Pakistan’s history, power had gravitated into the hands of 
a coterie of Senior Civil Servants and Civil Servants-turned- 
politicians who maintained links with the army and were 
supported by it.'^ Politicians and bureaucrats shared a mutual 
distrust for each other, each blaming the other for leading 
the country on the road to disintegration. Bureaucrats acc¬ 
used the politicians of being hungry for power while politicians 
claimed the country was mismanaged because the bureaucrats 
had not respected the parliamentary institutions and had not 
allowed them to function.^ The promise of general elections 
was yet to be fulfilled. It was under these circumstances that 
Iskander Mirza, the then Governor General, decided to hand 
over the reins of the country to General Ayub Khan, who 
officially put an end to parliamentary democracy and ushered 
in an era of military dictatorship. It may be noted that the 
military takeover brought men to power who had already been 
participating in the existing power structure and affected the 
key decision making process of the country.® Also, in the 
years preceding martial law, the Armed forces had been called 
upon several times to bring such situations under control as 
assembly disturbances, religious controversies, riots. 

The army takeover of the country in October, 1958 occurred 
a few months before the general elections were scheduled to 
be held.7 Some writers have suggested that this decision was 
made by deliberate design to stall the rising vernacular elite 
from coming to power ; vernacular elite assumption of power 
was believed to be certain® and this meant, so the army belie¬ 
ved, chaos for the country.^ To prevent this from happening 
the army took over. Ayub Khan on several occasions had 
voiced his contempt for the politicians, holding them respon¬ 
sible for bringing the country to the verge of disaster.‘o 
Pakistan was not ready to be run along the lines of Western 
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modes of democracy because the people of Pakistan, so Ayub 
believed, were not capable of handling democratic forms of 
government. He said 

Past experience had shown that the Western type of par¬ 
liamentary democracy could not be imposed on the people 
of Pakistan. There were certain basic requirements in 

the Western system which are lacking here.In the 

absence of these prerequisites people could not be expected 
to exercise their right to vote in the context of broad 
national policies.” 

This kind of argument is strikingly reminiscent of the proce¬ 
dure adopted by the British who thought it inappropriate to 
transfer power to the people because the people were not 
ready for it. In fact this is a frequent logic used by all colo¬ 
nial masters to delay transfer of power and thereby perpe¬ 
tuate their rule. Ayub carried the British tradition still further 
in pursuing a policy of controlling political activity in the 
urban areas, in the belief that the demand for political inde¬ 
pendence was largely confined to urban areas.‘2 He said 

The urban areas used to exercise dominance over the rest 
of the country quite out of proportion to their numbers, 
experience or talent. These reforms should eventually 
bring about a wholesome balance between the urban and 
the rural populations.'^ 

Ayub initiated a few changes in order to bring about politi¬ 
cal stability and put Pakistan on a firm footing. However the 
changes that he initiated did not bring about any fundamental 
restructuring of the power elite although some of the reforms 
introduced did have far reaching effects which were particularly 
important from the point of view of Bengali participation-at the 
national level. The measures adopted by him also contributed 
to, the emergence of new groups which benefited from the new 
regime and therefore lent their support to him. The sum total 
of all these reinforced and strengthened the hands of the ruling 
elite group on the one hand whiltf intensifying the feelings of 
discontent among those who had lost much without having 

8 
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achieved any substantial gains in the exchange. It is this clash 
of opposing forces that is of crucial significance for our purpose, 
and to it we may turn our attention to delineate the cumulative 
effect in precipitating the crisis that engulfed Pakistan. 

Economic Policies and Programs 

The Ayub regime began with the announcement of certain 
reforms purported to weed out corruption that had set in and to 
steer the country along egalitarian lines. Thus, for instance, 
soon after the declaration of martial law he offered the people 
an opportunity of filing income tax returns on undisclosed 
income and foreign exchange balances irregularly possessed 
abroad. Under this provision the people were given the option 
to surrender income tax withheld for the income year 1953-54 
and after, (within a stipulated time namely December 31, 1958) 
without being penalized for not having filed their correct in¬ 
comes or face the consequences. (These regulations were received 
with mixed feelings of doubt and relief by people at whom they 
were directed.) The government was able to collect large sums 
of money as a consequence. The money collected through 
taxes on excess income added up to Rs. 24 crores (i.e. U.S. 
$50,400,000) and amounts on hidden wealth totalled up to 
Rs. 134 crores (U.S. $281,400,000). The total money supply of 
Pakistan at that time was Rs. 500 crores.*^ The ultimate and 
enduring consequence of this for the interest groups affected by 
Ayub’s regime is far more important than the immediate result 
of having gained access to amounts that were secretly held.*® 
Having allowed people to come out clean by disclosing the 
secretly held money, the people were free to use this amount as 
capital to exploit new markets. This gains added significance if 
one recalls that after partition the entrepreneurial class came 
mainly from West Pakistan. They had access to opportunities 
opened up by partition of India and soon closed their ranks, 
thus preventing others from enjoying the privileges they mono¬ 
polized. 

One of the first things Ayub did after coining to power was 
to set up a commission for land reform. The land reforms were 
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to be introduced in order to remove social imbalance through a 
more equitable distribution of land and income. In a country 
like Pakistan where agriculture is the chief basis of occupation, 
the vital link of land reform to social and economic develop¬ 
ment can be understood. The land reforms were aimed at 
breaking the hold of the tiny nucleus of very large proprietors 
who exercised tremendous political influence in the province so 
much so that who could and did enter the national and provin¬ 
cial assemblies depended upon their choice.^® Following the 
recommendation of the commission the government announced 
its decisions on land holdings, the most important measure of 
which was the imposition of a low ceiling on individual owner¬ 
ship. It may be noted however that Ayub in implementing 
these reforms did not aim to destroy the oligarchy rooted in 
large estates but only to curtail their power. Thus he explicitly 
acknowledged that the power of the landlords could be curtailed 
by breaking up large estates and fixing a ceiling on the maxi¬ 
mum area each person could own.*^ The measures adopted 
were not intended to wipe out of existence the landed class 
altogether. He said ‘this notion that everybody must own land 
does not make sense’.*® He recognized the significance of having 
a class of people interested in investing in land. The reforms 
aimed at bringing about equality between landlords by broaden¬ 
ing the base of ownership. It did not affect the average land¬ 
lord at all.*® In fact there were sufficient loop holes to permit 
an individual to retain land above the fixed ceiling. In effect 
the measures adopted by the new regime did contribute to the 
emergence of a new middle class of small farmers who lent their 
support to the regime because they derived certain material 
advantages from the proposed reforms. Further, Ayub’s 
reluctance to antagonize the middle sized landowner can be 
understood in view of the fact that they were array officers. 
Even the landed aristocracy at whom these reforms were 
primarily directed had to be courted when Ayub lifted the ban 
on political activity since a comeback of the national political 
elite b«:ame imperative.**® The relationship between the Ayub 
government gnd the landed gentry was reciprocal as each needed 
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the support of the other and could ill afford to antagonize 
the other. 

Ayub’s commitment was to speed the process of economic 
development; accelerated economic growth as a means of 
achieving national integration became his primary concern. 
Thus by the mid sixties one sees an upward trend of economic 
growth. The rate of economic growth was twice the rate of 
population growth. Prices had stabilized, foreign exchange 
earnings had increased, foreign resources were being utilized 
with increasing efficiency. Given the initial poor start and 
dearth of resources, Pakistan had achieved remarkable results. 
However, in spite of this proud performance, Pakistan was not 
better off in terms of national integration. The two provinces, 
instead of coming closer, were still further apart. The emphasis 
on policies to further economic development did not bring the 
two regions of Pakistan together ; it pulled them in diverse 
directions and further contributed to intensifying the suspicion 
and hostility that already existed amongst the East Bengalis 
towards West Pakistan, reinforcing their belief that West Pakis¬ 
tan was merely interested in expropriating the ‘goods’ of East 
Pakistan and not concerned about its welfare. The government 
had a tremendous role in building up the economy of the coun¬ 
try. This is understandable in view of the general ‘conditions 
that existed in Pakistan at the time of independence (already 
mentioned in the previous chapter). Since the country lacked 
natural resources available for exploitation to attract private 
investors and businessmen, the government had to play a signi¬ 
ficant role in encouraging private enterprise. However, the 
fact that entrepreneurs of certain communities got the oppor¬ 
tunities first, was crucial in Pakistan’s history. One must recall 
that it was West Pakistan that faced a mass influx of refugees 
who fiJled the vacuum left by the fleeing Hindus and Sikhs. 
Communities, i.e. ‘the trading communities’, dominated private 
industry because it is they who had the incentive and ability to 
become entrepreneurs .2 ^ Community members tended to trust 
each other and therefore tended to draw managers, technicians, 
accountants, partners, in short the personnel needed to run am 
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industry, from among themselves .22 The Bengalis, latecomers to 
the entrepreneurial class, were handicapped not only because 
they lost the initial advantage derived from access to the first 
available opportunities but also because they did not have “the 
capital, experience or past success to convince government offi¬ 
cials that they were good risks. They also had fewer means of 
bribery and less influence unless they had special channels to 
the government.”23 jn a particularistic-ascriptive society like 
Pakistan personal contact with ‘correct’ sources tripled one’s 
chances of getting things done and the absence of this decreased 
the probability of an individual making any headway. 

As stated above, the government had to take a leading role 
in building the economy by playing the role of entrepreneur and 
bearing the initial risks of industrialization at a time when 
uncertainties of investment were such that people with some 
capital were reluctant to invest not fully knowing the returns 
that would accrue.24 Once the government had made the initial 
move it distributed the industrial undertakings started under its 
guidance. Thus for instance in 1948 the government set up a 
semi-autonomous body known as the Pakistan Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation which built many industries in the field of 
cotton, jute, woollen textile, fertilizers, paper, sugar and chemi¬ 
cals. These industries after being completed were sold to pri¬ 
vate capitalists.25 Thus through governmental initiative a class 
of capitalists was created. The government’s civil service was 
dominated by West Pakistanis and therefore the principal bene¬ 
ficiary of its decision to promote industrialization accrued to 
West Pakistani industrialists .26 

Under Ayub’s government at least in the initial years, 
nothing substantial was done to bridge the economic disparity 
between the Eastern and Western provinces of Pakistan. This 
is interesting in view of the fact that the Ayub takeover was 
justified on economic grounds. The economic deterioration of 
the country was the rationale put forth for the military takeover 
of the country. However since economic dissatisfaction was 
the only kind of grievance that was permitted to be expressed* 
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there was a mounting criticism registered by the people of East 
Bengal against the economic policies pursued by the Ayub 
regime. Intellectuals argued the case of East Pakistan, pressing 
the two economy thesis, since East and West Pakistan were in 
effect two countries and thus required different economic policies 
suited to each. It may be mentioned here that the bureaucrats^ 
of East Bengal responded to the two economy thesis because 
they too could have access to control over resources to be 
allocated to their province which under the present arrange¬ 
ment was under central control. The role of East Bengali 
bureaucrats was particularly crucial, for they could be relied 
upon to be the spokesmen of East Bengal’s economic interest 
in the face of politicians being discredited and barred from 
participating in public life. In fact the bureaucrats of East 
Bengal increasingly assumed the role of promoting the interests 
of East Bengal.27 The people of East Bengal also felt that their 
interest could be represented best by officers who spoke their 
mother tongue. 

The experts of East Bengal argued that the economic 
policies pursued by the government based on the premise of 
Pakistan being a single economy was erroneous to begin with, 
and contributed substantially to the lag between East and West 
Pakistan. The physical layout of the nation was such that it 
demanded that the country be treated as two economies and 
thus have two separate policies for each. However Ayub 
rejected the demand on the ground that it was disruptive and 
threatened the solidarity of the nation. The two economy 
thesis, it may be noted, was significant as an ideological weapon 
in that it appealed to the various disgruntled groups of East 
Bengal (entrepreneurs, businessmen, politicians, bureaucrats) 
who registered their support for it and in so doing strengthened 
the demand for autonomy in East Pakistan. The Awami League, 
which was the major spokesman for political autonomy in East 
Pakistan, incorporated the two economy thesis in its six point 
proposal, points 3, 4 and 5 having dominantly economic over- 
toncs.28 

There was ample documentation (one need only to look at 
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the available facts and figures in the five year plan reports) 
indicating the widening disparity between the two regions in 
spite of East Pakistan’s' share in earning foreign exchange and 
the subsequent contribution to the development of the national 
economy. The failure of the administrators to redress the 
wrong until vocal protests became increasingly evident points to 
the indifference of the rulers towards the people of the Eastern 
wing. Thus, for instance, if one examines the rate of per capita 
income and the price level of consumption commodities, one 
notices that while the per capita income rose at a differential 
rate even in the plan period, the rate being higher for West 
Pakistan than East Pakistan, the price of essential commodities 
like food was much higher in East Pakistan.^^ A report to the 
planning commission of the government of Pakistan by a panel 
of experts noted that while average (per capita) income in the 
West was 32% higher than in the East in 1959-60, the disparity 
had almost doubled to 61% ten years later in 1969-70.^® That 
this disparity was brought about by intentional planning is 
strongly suggested in view of the fact that at the time of 
partition East Bengal if anything was slightly better off than 
West Pakistan as far as regional resource endowments and 
income are concerned.^i Thus to quote again from Papanek 
and his associates. 

The central government’s instruments of tariffs, import 
controls, industrial licensing, foreign aid budgeting and 
investment allocation have been used to direct investment 
and imports to develop high cost industries in West 
Pakistan whose profitability is guaranteed by an East 
Pakistan market held captive behind tariff walls and im¬ 
port quotas.Basically the East’s balance of payments 

surplus has been used to help finance the West’s deficit on 
foreign account leading to a net transfer of resources 
estimated by an official report to be approximately 2.6 
billion over the period 1948-49 to 1968-69.32 

This favored policy to develop West Pakistan at the cost of 
East Pakistan strengthened the belief that East Pakistan was 
used as a colony of West Pakistan. The colonial domination 
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and exploitation of the East by the ruling elite of West Pakistan 
kindled the nationalistic sentiment of the East Bengalis that lay 
dormant in the years following the partition of India.^^ 

As the intensity of debate mounted with the growing rest¬ 
lessness amongst the intelligentsia of East Bengal over the policy 
of making the East’s interest subordinate to that of West Pakis¬ 
tan, Ayub became responsive to the economic needs of East 
Pakistan. He began by promising to remove the disparity^^ 
and implemented a few steps designed to boost the economy of 
East Pakistan. In the third plan period the idea of regional 
development based upon a national approach was adopted in 
order to eliminate the regional disparity between the two wings. 
It may be noted that it was in the third plan that there was an 
avowed commitment to remove economic disparity between the 
Eastern and Western region of Pakistan. In the first two plans 
the disparity had been recognized but nothing concrete sugges¬ 
ted or done to eliminate it.^^ Only lip service to the problem of 
regional disparity was made in that regional allocation consi¬ 
derations (in the second plan) were guided to develop the less 
developed parts of the country without prejudicing national 
development.-^® Only in the third plan, for the first time, the 
developmental funds allocated to East Pakistan exceeded that 
assigned to West Pakistan. Here again the excess was in abso¬ 
lute, not real, terms. 

Further, Ayub made removal of the regional disparity a cons¬ 
titutional obligation. According to the 1962 constitution one of 
the principles of policy would be that ‘disparity between the Pro¬ 
vinces in all spheres of central government should, as nearly as is 
practicable, be achieved.’ The 1962 constitution required that 

disparities between the Province and between different 
areas within a Province, in relation to income per capita, 
are removed, and that the resources of Pakistan (including 
resources in foreign exchange) are used and allocated in 
such a manner as to achieve that object in the shortest 
possible time, and it shall be the duty of each government 
to make the utmost endeavour to achieve that object.^ 
Despite the promised efforts to reduce the disparity, the fact 
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remains that East Bengal was consistently being drained of its 
resources and lagged behind its Western counterpart in different 
sectors of the economy. 

East Pakistan existed only for the benefit of West Pakistan 
capitalist merchants, industrialists and contractors, for the 
militarists and civil bureaucrats. For the last 24 5®lrs the 
Pakistan government, manned mostly by West Pakistanis, 
dominated the state policy aiming to develop the barren 
deserts of West Pakistan. Clearly enough, Pakistan 
government tried its best not to reveal the figures sepa¬ 
rately to show the gross disparity. 

A look at the figures of different sectors of development, loans 
advanced, export and import earnings, suggests the extent to 
which East Pakistan has been neglected to develop the economy 
of West Pakistan.**® The manner in which the different econo¬ 
mic policies operated protected and promoted the interests of 
West Pakistani industrialists at the expense of East Bengal’s 
economy.*** In fact the drainage of Bengal under Pakistan 
parallels Bengal’s expropriation under British rule when the 
Britishers deliberately destroyed the highly advanced handloom 
industry in order to further Britain’s new textile industry in the 
nineteenth century .**2 It was for this reason that Mujibur 
Rehman argued for the autonomy of East Pakistan since cen¬ 
tralized economic management had only contributed to the 
exploitation of East Bengal. It may be mentioned that the eco¬ 
nomic interest group in the form of the country’s leading indus¬ 
trialists and business magnates was one of the three compo¬ 
nents of Ayub’s power base (the other two being the bureau¬ 
cracy and military), which poured in huge amounts of money in 
the 1964 election campaign for the president. The vested 
interest of the capitalists and industrialists contributed to 
government policy making decisions behind the scenes.'*^ Their 
access to the elitist civil service facilitated the process. Again 
the civil service played a crucial role in the economic policies of 
the government. For an understanding of Pakistan’s govern¬ 
mental set up, an analysis of the civil service is imperative an^ 
to this we may turn our attention now. 
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Bureaucracy in Politics 

In Pakistan’s history the bureaucracy was pushed into a 
position of prominence, partly in continuation of a tradition 
initiated by the British need to maintain colonial rule and 
partly due to the conditions prevailing in post-independent 
Pakistan. The CSP (the Civil Service of Pakistan) was in¬ 
herited from the British ICS (Indian Civil Service). The 
British created a small group of general administrators, in¬ 
sulated from local social pressures so that they could effectively 
play their role as guardians of law and order. One notices a 
perpetuation of this trend even after the British had made their 
departure. As the British left the elitist civil service became 
heir to the instrumentalities of power. 

As noted earlier local and personal consideration hindered 
the politicians from developing strong party loyalties that could 
be an effective instrument of political stability. Under these 
circumstances the bureaucrats were naturally called upon to 
maintain stability, and since they occupied key positions within 
the government they exercised effective control. It was the 
civil servants who took the reins in their hands and provided 
the leadership at a time when the country was overrun with 
political instability. At the same time in usurping power from 
the politicians they impeded the development of a free demo¬ 
cratic political system. The civil servants of Pakistan adhered 
to the British tradition further by being suspicious of politicians. 
However they departed from British legacy in that they were 
not aloof from their social environment. The civil servants 
were heavily drawn from West Pakistan, mainly Punjab and 
in their policy decision they were immensely influenced by 
regional considerations."*^ In fact this was one source of Bengali 
alienation in the absence of Bengalis providing a counter 
balance to West Pakistan’s numerical preponderance in the civil 
services. 

As Ayub assumed power he began by purging the civil 
service of corruption and abuse of privileges.^® Soon however 
he had to rely on civil servants and mainly assigned them the 
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task of economic development.^ The civil bureaucracy com¬ 
plemented the military and together they formed an alliance 
that affected the course of economic and political development 
of the country. 

The civil service claimed to be the main force of integration 
and this was not something peculiar to Pakistan. In fact the 
civil service in developing countries has been called upon to 
play the critical role of building a sense of nationhood.^^ At 
the same time it may be noted that civil bureaucracy by per¬ 
petuating its rule also impedes the development of responsible 
self government and in so doing may delay the possibility of 
participation in decision making, an important fact in negating 
nationalism. The civil service, until the martial law regime, 
was highly centralized ; however Ayub, in attempting to trans¬ 
form the bureaucracy into an instrument of socio-economic 
change, introduced some reforms aimed at decentralization and 
devolution of bureaucratic power. In spite of the initiated 
reforms the civil service exerted tremendous power and in¬ 
fluence and affected not only policy implementation but also 
policy formulation in the political as well as the economic 
field. The civil service control of the administration was the 
consequence of certain characteristics inherent in the government 
structure of Pakistan, namely (1) weak provincial government 
(with a strong center), (2) absence of strong local government 
and (3) the role of the secretariat in administrative and policy 
decision making.^® 

The civil servants administered the provinces through the 
posts of commissioner, who controlled the division, and deputy 
commissioner, who controlled the district. For administrative 
purposes both the provinces of East and West Pakistan were 
divided into divisions and districts. In terms of administration 
the district is the most important unit of administration and 
the deputy commissioner is virtually responsible for all types 
of activities taking place in his area of jurisdiction. His 
primary responsibility, however, is economic development and 
as administrative head of the district he is called upon to 
supervise and coordinate the activities of various departments. 
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However his overall authority, derived from the role of super¬ 
visor cum coordinator, was resented by the technical experts 
who complained that the generalist civil servant was incom¬ 
petent to deal with technical issues which require specialized 
knowledge. The civil servant on his part believed that the 
expert was swayed to extremities and lost sight of the various 
practicalities that enter into the decision making process. Again 
it was the district commissioner who was the guardian of 
law and order in his district. In order to keep his area free of 
trouble he attempted to control the political activity and thus 
prevented the politician from performing his representative 
function. This subservience of politicians to bureaucrats, it 
may be recalled, not only hampered the development of respon¬ 
sible self-government but also contributed to the building of 
tension amongst those who were principally the victims of 
bureaucratic rule. 

The secretariat was the most important administrative 
organization through which the business of the central and 
the provincial government was carried on. The layout of the 
central secretariat was analogous to that of the provincial 
secretariats, the difference emanating from the difference of 
levels in which the two are placed. Thus just as the central 
government was more powerful so too the central secretariat 
had more power than its provincial counterparts. The secre¬ 
tariat, which was the organization of secretaries and clerks of 
all the ministries, was the Civil Service of Pakistan’s stronghold. 
This is evident from the fact that in 1963 the highest positions 
in the President’s secretariat, were all in the hands of members 
of the Civil Service of Pakistan."*® 

The business of the government (our discussion here is 
limited to the central government in order to bring out the 
significance of CSP in national economic and political policy 
making) was carried on through some twenty ministries. Each 
ministry was headed by a minister who in theory was concerned 
with major policy decisions. Under the minister was a civil 
servant operating under the designation of secretary. The 
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secretary was to assist the minister in formulating as well as 
implementing specific programs. In fact he was the principal 
advisor of his ministry with regard to policy making. He 
controlled the various divisions under his ministry and co¬ 
ordinated its activities. The power and influence of the 
secretary is visibly manifest in that he stood between the 
ministers and department head and resisted their efforts at 
establishing liaison among themselves.^® The civil servants 
occupying the key positions in the secretariat scrutinized the 
technical proposals submitted by the attached departments 
which was a cause of friction between the secretariat officer and 
the technical officer. That the Civil Service of Pakistan was 
able to exercise such power derived from the fact that re¬ 
commendations were first presented to the secretariat of the 
ministry concerned, where they were scrutinized not by the 
technical personnel but by the members of the Civil Service 
itself. This again indicates the tremendous power at the dis¬ 
posal of the CSP in the general administration in matters 
relating to the ministry. 

The role of the civil servants cannot be ignored or minimized 
in spite of the reforms suggested by Ayub’s regime to decentra¬ 
lize the administrative structure and make it developmentally 
oriented. For instance the composition of the Administrative 
Reorganization Committee (ARC) (concerned with recommend¬ 
ing reforms of the central governments administrative structure) 
and the economic pool (organized on the recommendation of a 
aforementioned committee to provide specialized aid to the 
generalist administrator) was overwhelmingly skewed in favor 
of the Civil Service. Thus for instance ARC consisted of seven 
members, five of whom belonged to the Civil Service of Pakis¬ 
tan. Of these none were from East Pakistan. Similarly the 
economic pool was to include sixty percent of Civil Service 
officers, the remaining forty percent drawn from the other 
services.^* Even in the sphere of economic planning, wherein a 
planning commission was set up to develop the outline of the 
five years plan, the civil servant continued to be a key figure in 
the decision makihg process relative to the actual establishment 
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of industries. That the civil servants exercised such a tremendous 
influence to shape the economic and political development 
of the country excluded the other bodies from participating in 
the administrative process. This is particularly true of the 
elected bodies like the legislature.^^ xjjis exclusion of legisla¬ 
tive bodies from a policy making role deprived the Bengalis 
from participating in the administrative structure, for their 
participation was limited to elected representatives and politi¬ 
cians. 

The Bengalis were underrepresented in the elitist civil service. 
The quota system introduced by the 1962 constitution was an 
attempt to reduce the imbalance. However from 1957 to 1967 
the increase in Bengali representation in civil service was only 
ten percent. Moreover important decision making posts in the 
government hierarchy were held by. West Pakistanis and this 
was strongly resented by the Bengalis. Thus for instance the 
complaint was heard that “If one went to the East Bengali 
secretariat one was surprised not to find a single Bengali secre¬ 
tary in the whole of Bengali secretariat.”^^ Again during 
Ayub’s regime the Bengali representation in the central secre¬ 
tariat was mainly at the levels of section officer up to deputy 
secretary. Important posts of secretaryship for such ministries 
as finance, industries, economic affairs and defense went inevit¬ 
ably to West Pakistanis. 

Some efforts were made to appease the Bengalis but these 
were too slow to satisfy Bengali demand. In fact a suggestion 
was made that Bengalis be promoted or raised to the position 
of secretaries through ad hoc appointments to bring ubout 
immediate parity in senior posts between the two provinces.^ 
It may be noted that Bengali grievances against the discrimina¬ 
tion in the civil service was essentially an off-shoot of crisis in 
political participation, given the fact that political activity was 
banned. Thus the politically conscious Bengali was automati¬ 
cally barred from participation in national public life. In the 
absence of legitimate political activity the civil service became 
the most important organ affecting political and economic deci* 
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sions of the country and thus the anxiety of the Bengalis to get 
parity in the civil service was natural. The Bengali demand 
relative to the bureaucracy crystalized mainly around two issues, 
namely participation at the center and administrative autonomy 
for East Pakistan.^® These in essence are similar to the general 
demand made by the Bengalis regarding their political status in 
the government of Pakistan. Further it may be noted that since 
the bureaucracy was the only organization in which the Bengalis 
were given participation in the national affairs of the country, 
the regional conflict between the West Pakistani and East 
Pakistani civil servants infiltrated therein too, as Bengali civil 
servants became the spokesmen of Bengali interests. Further 
the Bengali civil servants differed markedly in their socio-eco¬ 
nomic status from their Western counterparts^® and this accen¬ 
tuated the conflict. The West Pakistani civil servants came 
mainly from upper class backgrounds and had close ties with 
the officers of the armed forces.®’ 

Ayub’s policy of increasing Bengali participation in the bure¬ 
aucracy, although limited, was geared to bring about rapproche¬ 
ment with the dissatisfied Bengalis. However his policy back¬ 
fired in the absence of the bureaucracy being supported by poli¬ 
ticians. Bureaucracy can best achieve its nation building role 
if it is backed by political support. In the absence of this, the 
bureaucracy is not able to function in its integrative capacity 
and the probability of authoritarian rule with all that it entails 
for the society at large is increased. 

Guided Politics Under Ayub 

Ayub had taken the reins of the government in his hand in 
order to save the country from further disintegration to restore 
peace and order, to maintain stability and to guide the nation 
on to the road of prosperity. He held the politicians and the 
political system that Pakistan inherited as responsible for 
bringing the country on the verge of disaster. The state of 
political disaster into which the country had been stored was 
not totally the outcome of political maneuvering. Accc^ding 
to Ayub, it was also the result of the existing political set up 
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which was unfit in a society where the general level of educa¬ 
tional standards was low. In a nation where the vast majority 
were not literate a parliamentary form of democracy was not 
the best form of government and was unlikely to work. How¬ 
ever to restore democracy was a pledge he had taken when the 
army coup took place and to this end he dedicated his effort. 
The outcome was the system of Basic Democracies. This was 
Ayub’s first attempt at political institution building which was 
to serve as an operation base for administrative, developmental, 
political and constitutional functions. The system of Basic 
Democracies was also to consolidate Ayub’s position vis-a-vis 
the government and also confer legitimacy to his regime. How¬ 
ever as it unfolded itself in the drama of Pakistan’s political 
history it alienated various groups and thus in effect served to 
mobilize support against his regime. 

Basic Democracy is a four tier system of local government. 
At the lowest rung are the union councils or union committees 
which are composed of primary representatives, popularly 
known as Basic Democrats, elected through direct adult suffrage. 
These basic democrats form the electoral college which elects 
the President and the members of the national and provincial 
Assembly. The next level (i.e. the second tier) consists of Thana 
(in East Pakistan) or Tehsil (West Pakistan) councils and they 
are in charge of about ten union councils. Thana or Tehsil 
councils have primarily coordinating functions and serve as 
communication links through which public policy is passed to 
the union council and through them to the people. The third 
tier includes the district councils and these, in continuation 
of the colonial tradition of administration, play a very signi¬ 
ficant role.'^® The functions of the district councils are divi¬ 
ded into compulsory and optional categories. The former 
includes areas like provision and maintenance of primary 
schools, hospitals, bridges, public roads, industrial and commu¬ 
nity development, development of village industries and coope¬ 
rative movements, agricultural production. The jurisdiction 
under optional functions extends to such areas as education, 
.social and economic welfare, public worjks, public health, etc. 
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The divisional councils which constitute the fourth tier arc 
again coordinating and advisory bodies. Thus the system of 
Basic Democracies has a pyramidal structure where the first and 
third tier are allotted specific functions while the second and 
fourth levels have primarily coordinating tasks. However, since 
at each level members could be appointed the representative 
character of Basic Democracies system came under suspicion. 
Again, with the district commissioners wielding the power they 
did, the possibility of innovative union council members imple¬ 
menting new schemes for development becomes questionable. 
Since at all tiers but the lowest, the members increasingly con¬ 
sisted of government officials, the attempt at democratic decen¬ 
tralization remained at best nominal. 

On October 27, 1959, exactly one year after Ayub seized 
power the system of local councils was introduced. In intro¬ 
ducing the Basic Democracies Ayub said ‘every village and every 
inhabitant in every village in our country would become an 
equal partner with the administration in conducting the affairs 
of the state’.®® Through the system Ayub hoped to erect a sys¬ 
tem of democracy where the people governed themselves and 
were not governed from above. Thus Ayub stated “This type 
of democracy will not be foisted upon the people from above. 
Instead it will work from below gradually going to the top.”®* 
It may be noted that the system that Ayub introduced was not 
something absolutely new. Bengal had in the past experienced 
the system of local councils through the Bengal Village Self 
Government Act (1919) and as such was also familiar with the 
actual participating role the villager in effect had in governing 
the affairs of the state. The system of local government was 
not allowed to carry out its appropriate duties because of British 
reluctance to disturb the traditional basis of village life.®2 Simi¬ 
larly the present regime too was interested in maintaining the 
existing social structure so that it could use the village influen- 
tials to undertake its work and to serve as spokesmen for the 
government. 

The utility of the system introduced was highly debated and 
opinions for and against were expressed strongly. Some looked 

9 
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upon it as ‘corridor for power* which opened ‘the flood gates to 
political pollution’®^ while others looked upon it as a source of 
increasing participation in the political process by spreading the 
political activity from cities to rural areas®^ thus broadening its 
base. However one thing it did achieve was to circumvent 
peoples participation in the national affairs of the country by 
limiting the electoral rolls to -80,000 Basic Democrats. This was 
a natural corollary of Ayub’s general political philosophy of the 
suitability of democratic form of government for a country like 
Pakistan. It may be noted that this argument to curtail politics 
was also designed to legitimate his base of operation from 
which he derived power. Ayub needed a basis of support other 
than the military and the system of Basic Democracies gave him 
the civilian support that he required.®® Ayub had dispensed 
with the system of political activity ; Basic Democracy was ins¬ 
tituted to take its place. 

The first task of Basic Democrats after the system was 
introduced, was to legitimize Ayub’s power. Thus on January 
13, the President promulgamated an order (Election and Cons¬ 
titution) calling the election commissioner to hold a secret 
ballot amongst the 80,000 elected members of Basic Democrats 
to indicate their confidence in his leadership and to authorize 
him to formulate a constitution. The ballots were so printed 
as to permit only a yes vote.®® Even then the President took a 
whirlwind tour of East Pakistan to assuage the feeling of the 
rural masses and project the desired image of the benevolent 
pater.®’ The results were as expected and Ayub was returned 
to power as the first elected President of the country. 

The next attempt at political engineering came in the form 
of constitution making. An eleven man constitution com¬ 
mission including representatives from both wings was set up to 
frame the constitution of Pakistaa. The constitution com¬ 
mission was required to make suggestions as to how democracy, 
adapted to the circumstances prevailing, could be restored. 
Even so the constitution commission was told that any im¬ 
practical suggestion made by it would not be accepted. The 
commission was ‘not being appointed’ the President said ‘to 
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tell us what we should do. We know what we should do. We 
are clear in our minds that we cannot adopt the parliamentary 
system.’ The President’s aversion to a parliamentary form of 
government was made known and he had no intention of 
reverting to the parliamentary constitution of 1956 which 
according to him was an “unholy wedlock of the executive, 
legislative and judicial functions of the state in which the 
ultimate power for good government remained illusive, un¬ 
defined and therefore inoperative.”®® The constitution com¬ 
mission headed by Justice Shahabuddin decided to circulate 
questionnaires amongst the people in order to get a representative 
sample of all shades of opinion. The Bengalis availed of this 
opportunity to express their opinion for the restitution of 
parliamentary democracy and register their protest against 
Ayub’s regime. Wide publicity was given to the replies so much 
so that Ayub felt compelled to issue a warning against playing 
politics and that the ‘country may face bloody revolution.’ 
The fact that people responded with such enthusiasm to the 
questionnaire is significant to note. Beneath the surface the 
tension was brewing and Ayub’s’attempt to halt any form of 
political activity had not eliminated it; it was rendered silent 
and given the first opportunity it made itself heard. 

Meanwhile the constitution commission continued with its 
deliberations and came out with a report which even though 
promised for publication was not made public until after ten 
months of its submission. It was made public the same time 
the 1962 constitution was announced. The reason for this is 
clear and evident. Justice Shahabuddin had not come out 
with a formula exactly to Ayub’s liking. Thus the need to set 
up the special committees to examine the report and make 
recommendations (in line with the President’s wishes) to the 
governors’ conference which was the final phase in the genesis 
of the new constitution. Thus the constitution making process 
went through several arduous stages but the final outcome was 
what the president wanted. This is aptly summed up by Karl 
Von Vorys’ concluding remark, 

In spite of the elaborate machinery involved in the for* 
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mulation of the constitution, in spite of many hours of 
deliberations and in spite of a wide variety of recommend¬ 
ations, the final version agrees in every major detail with 
the political pattern desired by the president. Mohammad 
Ayub Khan legitimized his order ; Pakistan now had a 
new constitution.®'-* 

The 1962 constitution was highly publicized yet it was re¬ 
ceived in East Pakistan with a note of despair.’® It provided for 
a form of government in which the President was empowered 
with immense powers, and was the cornerstone of the govern¬ 
ment. All effective powers both at the center and in the provinces 
were concentrated in the President who was opposed to the 
system of distribution of power because the focal point of 
power was destroyed and no one was left in a position of 
control.’* The President was assured a fixed term of five years 
and had guarantees built in against impeachment. He appoin¬ 
ted the council of ministers at the center and also had the power 
to remove them. He controlled the 'terms of the legislative 
session and also had the power to dissolve the legislative 
assembly except if he was given formal notice of impeachment 
or if the unexpired term of the Legislative Assembly was less 
than one hundred and twenty days. He had extensive veto 
powers and in the event of disagreement with the National 
Assembly he could withhold his assent and send the matter for 
reference to a referendum. He had further powers of issuing 
ordinances while the Assembly was not in session and could 
legislate ordinances during an emergency with the Assembly 
having no power to veto them. Further, he could proclaim a 
state of emergency not only when the country was threatened 
with I external aggression but also when internal disturbances 
threatened the economy and security of the people. 

The provision of a strong center with the President holding 
unchallengable authority was obviously not received with favor 
by the Bengalis, who were opposed to any form of government 
that denied parliamentary democracy and who for long had 
been demanding regional autonomy as a means to redress the 
imbalance in political power and economic privileges. There- 
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fore the political outburst and the subsequent movements in 
response to the 1962 constitution in East Pakistan were but 
natural outcomes of the tension that had been accumulating 
ever since Pakistan had come into existence with the Bengalis 
emerging as the most important minority in the new state. 
The 1962 constitution, was, in the words of ex Prime Minister 
Chaudhary Mahammad Ali, a ‘government of the President, by 
the President and for the President.’^ Interestingly in the 1962 
Constitution the President was advocating the necessity for 
a strong center, a position quite different from the early position 
(in the 1950’s) when he was favorably disposed to the idea of 
provincial autonomy. Again the original Lahore Resolution, 
on the strength of which the Bengalis pressed their demand 
for provincial autonomy within the federation of Pakistan was 
rendered invalid on the ground that the Lahore Resolution was 
meaningful if only the whole of Bengal and Assam came to be 
part of Pakistan. In dividing Bengal and Assam at the time 
of Partition so that only a part of these belonged to Pakistan 
the Lahore Resolution could not be legitimately upheld, it 
was argued. 

Soon after the 1962 constitution was promulgated, the pre¬ 
paration and procedures for holding elections were announced. 
Although political parties were forbidden and prominent non¬ 
conformist political leaders were disqualified from public 
office, political activity was not at a standstill. In fact the 
electors had indicated no aversion for the politicians of the 
past regimes.’^ xhis js evident in the National Assembly 
election returns where some of the earlier political veterans had 
emerged as triumphant.’^ (There were many others who were 
disqualified from participation under the Electoral Bodies 
Disqualification Order (EBDO)). Prominent among them was 
Mujibur Rehman from East Pakistan. The assembly members 
still were dominated by three economic groups, lawyers, land¬ 
lords and businessmen, lawyers dominating the legislature in 
East Pakistan and landlords dominating the legislature in West 
Pakistan. The economic background of the Assembly members 
^as essentially the same as that seen in the 19SS Constituent 
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Assembly. Once again lawyers dominated the eastern con> 
tingent and those from West were predominantly landlords.’^ 
Not only was there homogeneity in socio-economic background 
along regional lines ; there was the further commonality shared 
between the members of the two wings in the attitude towards 
the regime and constitution. Thus, as in the past, the supporters 
of the government were drawn from the Western wing and the 
bulk of the opposition came from the East. The President was 
assured the support of some fifty West Pakistani legislators.^®^ 
However he needed the support of the East Pakistan in order 
to give his government some semblance of national unity. 
Support he did attain by a system of distribution of patronage 
to some members who were only too anxious to receive the favor 
and in return pledged their loyalty to the president. However, 
the system of patronage was a weak foundation to build support 
for the regime in the face of genuine differences dividing the 
assembly members ; the situation was only aggravated by the 
absence of political dialogue between the contending parties, 
inhibiting the development of a common forum of national 
objectives. The government’s support from two sources, namely, 
the bureaucracy and the armed forces, did not help alleviate 
the problem. Given the non-representation of the Bengalis in 
the armed forces, the general conflict between the Eastern and 
Western regions infiltrated into the civil service too. The 
government further did not abandon its ability to coerce ^ 
in fact the threat of coercion was constantly utilized to get the 
discordant members to comply with the wishes of the president. 
Confiscation of valuable land or loss of import or other 
permits were too heavy a price to pay for non conformity when 
compliance provided an easy way out. 

Political Development in East Pakistan After 1962 

The post-constitution phase saw a revival of old style 
politicking, of being on the right side of the establishment. The 
lure of privileges had won Ayub the support of many East 
Pakistani members of the National Assembly. However the 
reception they were given by the people of East Pakistan is 
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worth noting. “Those from East Pakistan were greeted with 
black flags, rotten eggs, angry slogans and massive demonstra¬ 
tions upon their return to the province.”’^ Meanwhile the 
protest against the 1962 constitution and a call for a new Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly to enact a fresh democratic constitution conti¬ 
nued unabated. The political leaders were joined by protesting 
students who were instrumental in articulating their demands. 

Although Ayub, through constitutional concessions^® and dis¬ 
tribution of patronage, had significantly weakened the forces of 
opposition, he was not able to completely subdue the growing 
resentment (of the Bengalis) against colonial oppression. Thus, 
the bitter voice of deprivation was heard from among the East 
Pakistani members of the National Assembly when it was stated 
East Pakistan contributed to the development of West 
Pakistan to the extent that during the last fifteen years 
East Pakistan has been drained out of Rs. 1,000 crores of 
its solid assets by way of less imports and more exports. 
With that sir, West Pakistan was developed. 

In convening the National Assembly under the 1962 cons¬ 
titution Ayub still adhered to his position of politics being 
dangerous. Thus in response to a plea to amend the constitu¬ 
tion he replied ‘I would like to remind you that the recommence¬ 
ment of the constitutional process does not mean the restart of 
political life from the state where it stood on October 8, 1958.’®® 
However, in spite of his determination to have a partyless sys¬ 
tem of government, and in spite of his contempt for politics and' 
politicians, Ayub was drawn into politics when he had to con¬ 
sent to some cabinet members’ advice of revival of political 
parties as a means to fragment opposition and give the constitu¬ 
tion a new lease for life. In fact, some murmur of the Presi¬ 
dent’s intent to lead a political party made its way into the 
press®* ; however press opinion was divided on the issue of asso¬ 
ciation of the President with a political party.®^ 

Meanwhile the formation of the New United Front in East 
Pakistan by nine Dacca politicians who advocated removal of all 
restrictions on political parties and the convening of a new 
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Assembly to frame the constitution set in motion the move for 
a revival of political parties. Thus the Political Parties Bill 
was introduced in 1962 which permitted political parties with a 
built-in mechanism to regulate them so much so that it could 
negate out of existence any effective opposition. The reaction 
to the bill was particularly strong in East Pakistan and it 
ushered in an era of new political turbulence for the adminis¬ 
tration. The East Pakistan National Democratic Front, an 
alignment of several political parties, was formed to democra¬ 
tize the government and the constitution. More than a party, 
it was a mass movement dedicated to the total destruction of 
the President’s political system.®^ In fact Suhrawardy, the 
leader of the National Democratic Front, apprehending the 
consequences of direct confrontation with Ayub and attempting 
to avoid it, stated that the National Democratic Front was a 
movement that aimed at the restoration of democracy and not 
a party.This was a clever device to deal with the ordinance 
that banned any new party and forestall any attempt to 
strangle the new born party. However, Suhrawardy, with a 
record of being a shrewd politician and able organizer dating 
back to prepartition days, was an anathema to the president, 
who in order to stop his activities, had him arrested. 

Ayub lacked the support of the top echelon political leaders ; 
the support that he had in the Assembly came from second rate 
politicians (the first rate politicians were debarred from parti¬ 
cipation under the Electoral Bodies Disqualification Order). 
This was a political handicap in that it prevented Ayub from 
mobilizing mass support, particularly in East Pakistan. Poli¬ 
tics, in spite of Ayub’s attempt to control it, was getting beyond 
his hands. No longer was it feasible for him to remain above 
politics. The need for a president’s party became evident- 
Ayub’s interest in having a broad based party of like minded 
individuals was circulated and he is reported to have presided 
in a cabinet meeting which discussed the formation of a broad 
based national party to be named the Muslim League. Ayub’s 
association with a political party had interesting repercussions 
in the future course of political developments in the country. 
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The east wing politicians, however, were adamant that the 
revival of political parties was not sufficient. It should be 
preceded by a removal of all restrictions and restoration of 
democracy in the country. 

With Ayub’s decision to enter politics the Muslim League 
was once again activated. The official Muslim League (Ayub*s 
party) came to be known as the Pakistan Muslim League. The 
decision to take over the Muslim League, (Ayub’s supporters in 
the Assembly very largely were Muslim Leaguers since EBDO 
had not allowed the representation of many other parties and 
therefore the disproportionate share of Muslim League entry) 
by Ayub supporters was governed by the past reputation of the 
Muslim League as a national organization that had won Pakis¬ 
tan. However, Ayub’s association with the Pakistan Muslim 
League further alienated the East Pakistanis, for (one) the Mus- 
League had been discredited in East Bengal in the premartial 
law period for having failed to espouse East Bengal’s cause ; 
secondly, the party program of the Pakistan Muslim League 
was much the same as Ayub’s political philosophy and the 
policy he pursued, which were in contradiction to the demands 
made by East Pakistanis. Thus the Pakistan Muslim League 
failed to become a broad based party in spite of Ayub’s attempt 
to invigorate it.®^ Further it may be noted the Muslim League 
membership was marked by business magnates and industria¬ 
lists who supported the regime because of the immense benefits 
they derived from it. It may be recalled that the Pakistan 
movement was led by the Muslim elite who feared being domi¬ 
nated by the Hindus and pressed for Pakistan because then the 
Hindus would be eliminated from the competitive field. This 
effort to revive the Muslim League was met with opposition 
from the Muslim Leaguers of East Pakistan who congregated 
together under the banner of the Muslim League Council. It 
was more representative than the Pakistan Muslim League as it 
had a large number of leading League politicians.®^ 

East Pakistan’s opposition did not remain united for long 
.as divisive tendencies were noticed shortly.®’ This was one of 
the short term gains Ayub achieved. This was however short 
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lived as the events were soon to show. Ayub had introduced a 
series of repressive measures in order to further strengthen his 
hands. Thus one of the first things he did was to strip the- 
National Democratic Front of any credence of legality by rede¬ 
fining “political party” under the new ordinance amending the 
Political Parties Bill of 1962. Despite the political patronage 
that Pakistan Muslim League received at the hands of Ayub, it 
was unable to build a political structure capable of controlling 
the masses. The Supreme Court decision stripping seats from 
the Assembly of Ministers further weakened their position and 
it was at this time that Ayub decided to take over the direct 
control of the leadership of the Muslim League. This decision 
had far reaching effects, notably the involvement of the govern¬ 
ment in a political party. This also marked the entry of the- 
bureaucracy into politics and in the by-elections following the 
Supreme Court decision many civil service personnel were seen 
as active participants. In spite of all this the Muslim League 
under Ayub had not ‘augmented the bureaucracy in the leader¬ 
ship pattern successfully enough to stimulate commitment to 
the constitution or to mobilize mass support for the govern¬ 
ment’.®® Whatever success he had accomplished was limited to 
West Pakistan, the East confronting him with protest and 
anger. In such a situation he once again insisted on opening 
avenues of discussion with the dissident wing and relied upon 
the bureaucracy and armed forces for support, this time by a 
substantial raise in their salary.®9 The net effect of Ayub’s 
maneuvers to build a grass roots government and innovate a 
new political set up was that it did not pacify the Bengalis. On 
the contrary, it further alienated them from the regime by 
denying them participation in the political decision-making 
process vital to national integration. In suppressing the oppo¬ 
sition Ayub eliminated the possibility of accommodation and' 
adjustment through communications between the ruler and the 
ruled. It cost Pakistan a heavy price for in this policy lay the 
fertile ground conducive for the development of fissiparous 
tendencies which made East Pakistan leaders close their ranks, 
and thereby contributed to their solidarity. 
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As 1964 approached^ preparation for the elections mounted. 
Both the government and the opposition geared up their efforts 
to confront each other in the forthcoming elections. However 
the situation was one which was favorably disposed towards 
the regime. The committee examining the report of the Fran¬ 
chise Commission had ruled that indirect election was best 
suited for the country^^^ and thereby denied the right of adult 
suffrage to the people. Under the circumstances the Basic 
Democrats were to play a decisive role in the presidential election 
of the country and since they were Ayub’s creations they could 
hardly be expected not to vote for him, particularly when they 
had derived significant benefits from the regime- Under this 
system of election, the electoral rolls were limited to the Basic 
Democrats; they were dependent upon the support and good 
will of the government officials and could not easily vote against 
the government candidate.^* The pressure put on the Basic 
Democrats to vote for the president is seen in the power 
exercised by the senior police officers who influenced the more 
important Basic Democrats in the region. This was possible 
under the existing arrangement of administration where the 
district was under the overall supervision of the Deputy Commi- 
ssioner.®2 The system of patronage made for easy dissemination 
of government opinion. Added to this was the fact that the 
opposition, in pressing for restoration of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy in their election manifesto, were essentially pleading for 
the Basic Democrats’ death warrant. Further, support for the 
government came from the new class of entrepreneurs, which 
had come to control nearly half of Pakistan’s wealth and which 
poured in huge amounts of money for the President’s election 
campaign. In the city of Karachi the President’s principal 
supporters were business magnates and many cities saw the 
collusion of Muslim League candidates with these men.^^ Again, 
since Ayub’s assumption of power, a new class of rural elite 
had come on the scene which showed considerable interest in 
the 1964 election. These were the rich farmers, the local 
influential Basic Democrats, who keenly participated in the 
System of Basic Democracy because of the economic and politi- 
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cal advantages they got through government association and 
alliance. A symbiotic relationship existed bet'ween the nouveau 
riche families and the government. Thus the beneficiaries of 
the system devised by Ayub lent their support to his government. 
However, in the enjoying of benefits a disparate share went to 
West Pakistan, which explains the perpetuation of discontent 
among the East Pakistanis. Even the Basic Democrats, an 
equal number of which came from both wings, could not 
vouch for being representative in that they relied heavily on 
government support and patronage. This is clearly indicated 
in the fact that the progovernment Muslim League never did 
nominate the candidates for Basic Democrats as they could be 
certainly bought by government patronage.^** In spite of the 
multi-sided support that Ayub had ensured for himself, the 
number of votes that the opposition candidate was able to 
manage is striking and is indicative of the fact that certain 
individuals and groups could not be swept over to Ayub’s side 
in spite of the buoyance reflected in the official circles propa¬ 
gandising for Ayub. The one fundamental fact that explains 
this is that the system erected was such that those who could 
have effectively strengthened it by participation were left dis¬ 
gruntled, which led to increased politicization of the regime 
along the lines that proved to be detrimental for the unity of 
the nation. 

Ayub fought the 1964 election on the Pakistan Muslim 
League ticket, being its presidential candidate. He was deter¬ 
mined to hold the election as it was vital for his political 
survival. A successful election could demonstrate his popularity 
and thus ensure the continuity of his regime. The opposition 
Presidential nominee was Miss Jinnah, sister of-Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, who was supported by 
the Combined Opposition Party (COP). COP consisted of 
five opposition parties, namely the Council Muslim League, the 
Awami League, the National Awami Party, the Jamat-i>Islami 
and the Nazim-i-Islami Party. These parties were opposed to 
each other but they accommodated their differences to present a 
combined front against Ayub Khan. Of these parties the 
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Awami League is of particular interest in understanding the 
movement for Bangladesh. 

(The Awami League was strong in East Pakistan. It was 
originally organized under Suhrawardy’s leadership but later on 
came into prominence and international fame under Mujibur 
Rehman who, on its platform, propounded the six point 
formula which was a program to free East Pakistan from West 
Pakistan domination. The Muslim League defectors of Bengal, 
being disappointed by it, had joined the Awami League because 
after partition the Awami League promised to offer to the 
Bengalis what Pakistan had promised before it came into exis¬ 
tence. Again, it may be mentioned, just as the Pakistan 
Muslim League was supported by the economic elite consisting 
of the new entrepreneurs, business magnates and the rich 
farmers who had everything to gain from the regime, the 
Awami League too was “financially supported by a small but 
growing number of capitalists in East Pakistan, who were 
interested in keeping the East Pakistan economy free from 
domination of West Pakistan capitalists.”) 

These five parties, which had different interests, came to¬ 
gether solely because united they could present a strong 
opposition. In choosing Miss Jinnah as their presidential 
candidate they combined the merit of her being the sister of 
Pakistan’s founder with the disadvantage of a woman being a 
prospective head of a Muslim state. Both the elements were 
played up in the election campaign to win and withhold support 
for her. A nine point program was drawn up to contest the 
election and in its agenda it included restoration of political 
democracy, independence of the judiciary, repeal of repressive 
laws, removal of economic disparities, reinstatement of funda¬ 
mental rights and freedom of the press. However, Miss Jinnah, 
in spite of her vigor and support of the Combined Opposition 
Party, was at a disadvantage in that she lacked the support of 
the business magnates and the bureaucracy®^ which were Ayub’s 
main basis of support (other than the armed forces) and which 
actively engaged in the election campaign for him. Further, 
her plea for restoration of parliamentary democracy, which 
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had popular appeal on the one hand, did not fascinate the 
Basic Democrats for whom it meant the knell of extinction. In 
fact this was made an issue against the Combined Opposition 
Party. Thus a leader of the opposition stated 

The result of the Presidential Election was a foregone 
conclusion. It was the line of their propaganda that if 
the Combined Opposition Party candidate won they 
would do away with the Basic Democracies system. This 
was their line of propaganda against the COP candidate 
and this alone decided the issue.^^ 

Therefore the election results could not have come as a surprise 
although the COP had been much too optimistic in their 
calculations. The votes polled indicated that out of a total of 
80,000, Ayub had received 63.31% of the votes while Miss 
Jinnah had received the remaining 36.36% of the votes. The 
breakdown of the election results indicates the significance of 
different factors in the election process. Although opinion is 
divided on this issue the one thing that can be certainly stated 
is that 

the strength of the President did not lie in his program 
or performance but in the weakness of the opposition and 
his control over the administrative machinery. With all 
the strength the opposition could muster and the Candida* 
ture of Miss Jinnah, it had little hope of breaking that 
control.®’ 

The opposition, after the election defeat, quietened down for a 
while for in the system as given it was difiicult to bring about 
changes either from within or without. However, this denial 
of participation in the political process of the country left the 
East Pakistanis disappointed and frustrated and given the first 
opportune moment the discontent came to the surface. Certain 
events external to the country and policies and men operating 
from within helped to bring this about. 

The war with India in 1965 was paticularly significant in 
highlighting the dependence of East Pakistan on West Pakistan 
and the subordination of East Pakistan*s safety to issues that 
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were considered of importance to West Pakistan. It rein¬ 
forced the feeling among Bengalis that the interests of East 
Bengal were being sacrificed for the sake of Kashmir. East 
Pakistani politicians regretted the state of helplessness with 
which the Eastern wing was left while the war was being fought 
on the Western front. Thus as the war concluded with the 
Tashkent Declaration, the West Pakistani politicians hurled 
their attack against it. The East was however silent on this 
issue and reflected a different mood. This is aptly summed 
up in the remark that 

while the West Pakistan opposition were still trying to 
hammar out a common line against the Tashkent agree¬ 
ment an East Pakistani leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, 
crying ‘nuts’ to his West wing colleagues, came out with 
his own far more explosive program. The heart of his 
six demands was federal constitution that would give the 
federal government control of nothing but foreign affairs 
and defense — and even then the two federating states 
would be entitled to raise their own ‘Territorials* and 
make their own agreements on foreign trade.®® 

The coming of the six point formula soon after the war was 
not a matter of coincidence. ‘The implication and direct conse¬ 
quence of the war brought a new realization to the people of 
Bangla Desh, To the feeling of neglect was added a sense of 
utter insecurity*.®® The state of defenselessness in which East 
Bengal found itself during the war made them realize that an 
apparatus had to be evolved so that East Bengal could handle 
its economic and political affairs from Dacca. The six point 
program was presented in a pamphlet entitled ‘Amader Baachar 
Dabi’ (in Bengali) reading in English as “Our right to live” 
in Dacca in 1966. It was welcomed enthusiastically in East 
Bengal because ‘it epitomized the political and economic 
demands of the people of the region*,*®® The six point pro¬ 
posal was essentially a program of political autonomy that 
would liberate East Pakistan from West Pakistan domination. 
The two economy th^is was built into the six point proposal. 
Again the six point proposal called for the organization of 
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Pakistan on the basis of the Lahore Resolution, for it was 
on its strength that Pakistan was won. 

The Six point Program consisted of a series of recommen¬ 
dations that would enable East Pakistan to share the economic 
wealth and political power equally with West Pakistan and 
check the political and economic imbalance that had been 
created by the ruling government of Pakistan by allowing a 
disproportionate share of the nation’s wealth and political 
power to be concentrated in the region of West Pakistan. Jt 
was a formula designed to give East Pakistan economic and 
political autonomy such that East Pakistan would be able 
to govern its own affairs and enjoy the wealth produced by it. 
The first point of the Six Point Formula recommended that 
Pakistan be a true federation based upon the Lahore Resolu¬ 
tion with a parliamentary form of government where the legis¬ 
lature would be supreme and the government would be directly 
elected through universal adult franchise. The second point 
was concerned with the division of portfolios between the 
federal and state governments. It stipulated that only defense 
and foreign affairs were to be taken care of by the federating 
states. Point three addressed itself to the question of curren¬ 
cies. According to it two separate but freely convertible 
currencies for the two wings to be introduced or a single system 
of currency for the whole country could be employed with 
constitutional provisions preventing the flight of capital from 
East to West Pakistan. In the event a single currency was to 
be used, then separate Banking Reserve was to be made by 
the two wings with East Pakistan having its separate fiscal and 
monetary policy. Point four referred to taxation policy. It 
stated that the power of taxation was to be a state subject. 
Point five was addressed mainly to the issue of foreign ex¬ 
change. It consisted of five elements. They were I) The two 
wings were to have two separate accounts for foreign exchange 
earnings ; 11) Earnings of each wing was to be under its 
regional control; ill) Foreign exchange requirement for the 
federal government was to be equally borne by the two regions 
or shared according to a ratio fixed; IV) The indigenous 
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products would be free to move between the two wings duty 
free, and finally V) the regional governments (federating units) 
were to be free to enter into trade and commercial relation¬ 
ships with foreign countries. All these elements were designed 
to rectify the colonization that had taken place since Pakistan 
came to be an independent state. Point six of the formula 
recommended the setting up of a militia or a para military 
force for East Pakistan. In presenting this Six Point Formula 
Mujib (its originator) reiterated that this proposal was not 
meant to promote the interest of one region at the cost of the 
other. Rather it was a proposal for “redefining the political 
and economic relationship between the centre and federating 
units*’ “on a rational and just basis.” 

The six point formula came as a rude shock to Ayub and he 
condemned it as a conspiratorial effort to disrupt the country 
and realize the dream of greater Bengal.This was in line 
with the oft repeated slogan of ‘Islam in danger’ to suppress 
any demand that seemed to threaten the vested interests of 
the establishment. To the Bengalis the cry of Islam was not 
sufficient to mobilize people who saw it as an ideological device 
to thwart the rights of the people of Bengal and perpetuate 
their state of subordination. Ayub responded to the six point 
program with a note of threat, suggesting the country could be 
faced with civil war to preserve its integrity and sovereignty. 
This did not slow down Mujibur Rehman, who reiterated his 
stand, asking his countrymen to prepare for a relentless peaceful 
democratic movement. The demand for self sufficiency in de¬ 
fense capability was more than Ayub could tolerate, and to 
suppress the demand for autonomy he adopted a policy of total 
suppression. Mujibur Rehman, along with other top Awami 
League leaders, was arrested. This did not however halt the six 
point movement. A general strike was called in sympathy with 
the demand for provincial autonomy. This led to rioting in seve¬ 
ral cities of East Bengal. That Ayub too was disturbed by this 
development in East Pakistani politics is evident by the number 
of times he visited East Pakistan. However he erred once again 
by failing to accommodate those opposition groups in East 

10 
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Pakistan who were non sympathetic to the six point proposal. 
This drove the opposition groups once again into an alliance 
with each another. The Pakistan Democratic Movement came 
into being in Dacca in May, 1967. The Pakistan Democratic 
Movement brought the Awami League, the National Democratic 
Front, the Council Muslim League, the Jamat-i-lslam and 
Nazim-i-Islam on a common platform. Demands from both the 
wings were accommodated in an eight point formula. However, 
although the Pakistan Democratic Movement accommodated 
many of the demands of the six points, it left out its core point, 
i.e., the demand for regional autonomy in economic and financial 
matters, and therefore it was viewed by the East Pakistani 
Awami League with some reservation.*03 Because the opposi¬ 
tion lacked unity and cohesion, politics made no headway and 
the government again gained confidence. In order to discredit 
Mujib and his League the government implicated him along 
with the thirty four other members in a conspiracy known as 
the Agartala case. The accusation was that the aforementioned 
had attempted to separate East Bengal from West Pakistan 
with Indian aid. They were, therefore, tried for high treason.*®'*^ 
This accomplished just the opposite of what the regime had in¬ 
tended. The conspiracy case gave ‘Mujib the halo of a martyr 
and he came to be looked upon as the principal spokesman of 
Bengali aspirations and the unchallenged leader of East Bengal’s 

national movement’. 

Ayub had entrenched himself through the triple support 
accorded him by the civil service, the armed forces and 
economic elite. However, the vulnerability of his system was 
exposed when he was incapacitated because of serious illness in 
March and April of 1968. This led to a spate of rumor about 
who would succeed. Meanwhile the political pot in East Bengal 
kept simmering throughout 1967-68. However, the showdown 
occurred in 1969 when there was widespread agitation against 
Ayub in West Pakistan, which soon spread to East Pakistan. 
In West Pakistan the anti-Ayub movement was essentially 
against Ayub and his system ,* in East Pakistan it was against 
Ayub and his system “as the vehicle of West Pakistan domi- 
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nation.*’*®® In East Bengal the movement got “irretrievably 
enmeshed with the Bengali demand for complete political and 
fiscal autonomy.’’*®^ Ayub’s downfall was brought about by 
two forces, the unrest against his regime in West Pakistan, and 
the demand for autonomy in East Pakistan. 

Ayub’s policy of controlling political activity in rural areas 
paid off through the system of Basic Democracy. Through it 
he was able to create a new cadre of rural leadership who 
supported him because of the benefits derived from the 
regime.*®® However, the urban middle class of West Pakistan 
were antagonized by Ayub’s politics at home and abroad and 
the upsurge that was seen against him was a registration of 
mass discontent. After Ayub’s exit the movement dissipated in 
West Pakistan. But in East Pakistan the discontent was more 
fundamental. It related to the colonial subjugation of the 
Bengalis by the ruling elite. Thus the simmering did not die 
out. Instead it came to a boiling point. 

The agitation against Ayub was led by the students of 
various political shades and lines who came together to form 
the Student Action Committee. The Student Action Com¬ 
mittee drew up an eleven point charter which was even more 
radical than the six point proposal put forth by the Awami 
League. It was more broad based than the six points, having a 
leftist orientation, and although it incorporated the six points, 
it went beyond them by including demands of nationalization of 
banks, insurance companies and ail big industries (point 5), and 
withdrawal from SEATO, CENTO and Pakistan’s military pacts 
(point 10).*®® The 11 point program had a special significance 
in that “it became the rallying point for the students, workers 
and peasants.’’**® Meanwhile the opposition to Ayub had 
banded together under the banner of the Democratic Action 
Committee and its main political plank was the restoration of 
parliamentary democracy. As the events proceeded the politi¬ 
cal situation worsened so much that what started off as a student 
protest movement escalated to include wider groups and areas 
so that Ayub could not afford to brush them aside. He called 
for a Round Table Conference of opposition leaders to discuss 
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the political situation. With the exception of Bhutto of the 
Pakistan People’s Party (West Pakistan) and Bhasani of the 
National Awami Party (East Pakistan) the Democratic Action 
Committee decided to participate in the conference only if all 
political prisoners were freed and the emergency rule was 
revoked. 

Under the mounting pressure the government was forced to 
withdraw its charges against Mujibur Rehman and free him. 
Mujib participated in the Round Table Conference as the sole 
representative of the Awami League. In his speech at the inau¬ 
gural session of the Round Table Conference on March 10, 1969 
he outlined his proposal of constitutional changes which would 
bring about economic justice between the two regions. He 
argued that centralization of economic management had led to 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few and exploitation 
of one region by another and had contributed to the widening 
of disparity between the two wings. He reiterated his demand 
for the six points as that would correct the imbalance and would 
secure for the people of Pakistan ‘political, economic and social 
justice’ and thus would bring about ‘a strong and united Pakis- 
tan.*“‘ It may be noted that although the economic interest of 
Bengal was the prime motive behind the six point proposal 
nevertheless the sovereignty of Pakistan was not undermined. 
On the contrary the demand was put forth to correct the im¬ 
balance which was seen as threatening the integrity of the 
nation. However any move to thwart East Pakistan from its 
legitimate share was not to be tolerated. This is strongly im¬ 
plied in the note of warning that “The East Pakistani will feel 
constrained to insist on the shifting of the Federal Capital and 
the Defense Headquarters to East Pakistan.’’^*2 Mujib also 
pleaded for the dismantling of the one unit scheme. Ayub con¬ 
ceded the demand to restore parliamentary democracy based on 
adult franchise* but refused to concede the demand of regional 
autonomy. This brought about a deadlock in the negotiations 
between the Awami League and Ayub. The situation deterio¬ 
rated further and led to Ayub’s resignation. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the West Pakistani politicians were favourably dis- 
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posed to Ayub’s proposal because in them they would be making 
a double sided bargain, namely restoring democracy on the one 
hand, and perpetuating West Pakistan’s domination on the 
other. The issue of regional autonomy was an anathema for 
both the establishment as well as the West Pakistani opposition 
as it would upset the political-cum-economic arrangements that 
had been built up since Pakistan came to be, and in those 
arrangements the vested interests of these parties were securedly 
locked. Therefore their reluctance to grant regional autonomy 
even when adult franchise was conceded. 

Effective provincial autonomy threatened all the funda¬ 
mental assumptions on which Pakistan’s political structure 
had been based since 1947 : the supremacy of the perma¬ 
nent executive over representative institutions ; the domi¬ 
nance of West Pakistan especially Punjab over East Ben¬ 
gal ; and the financial autonomy of the army.a vehicle 

for the domination of the Western wing over East 
Bengal.”^ 

Since the Democratic Action Committee failed to press the 
demands of East Bengal, the Awami League officially dissocia¬ 
ted itself from it the day the Round Table Conference conclu¬ 
ded. Sheikh Mujib condemned the Democratic Action Commit¬ 
tee and the Round Table Conference. 

Bengali grievance at the Round Table Conference failure to 
satisfy Bengali interests was reflected in the country-wide protest 
in East Pakistan. The situation deteriorated for the worse and 
it became increasingly difficult for Ayub to continue in his 
office. On March 25, 1969, Ayub announced his decision to 
resign and hand over power to Army Commander-in-Chief 
General Yahya Khan as the situation was beyond the control of 
the government. In his letter to Yahya transferring power, he 
accused the state of normlessness, emerging due to *‘the reckless 
conduct of those who acting under the cover of a mass move¬ 
ment struck blow after blow at the very root of the country 
during the last few months” and justified the transfer of power 
to the armed forces as it was "beyond the capacity of the civil 
government to deal with the complex situation.” The political 
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tradition of reliance on the military was replicated with the pro¬ 
mise to restore democracy as soon as conditions were conducive 
for it. Thus Yahya Khan in his broadcast to the nation said 
“I have no ambition other than the creation of conditions con¬ 
ducive to the establishment of a constitutional government. 

transfer of power to the representatives of the people elected 
freely and impartially on the basis of adult franchise” and “the 
Armed Forces belong to the people, they have no political 
ambitions and will not prop up any individual or party*’. 

The General Elections and Subsequent Events 
Yahya Khan reconfirmed his promise to transfer power to 
the elected representatives of the country, and to effect this 
smoothly he decided to evolve a legal framework for holding 
elections to the National Assembly. The three constitutional 
problems facing the nation were the question of one unit, the 
issue of one-man-one-vote versus parity, and the relation bet¬ 
ween the center and the federating provinces. Since there was 
considerable narrowing down of opinion on these issues (as 
reported by Yahya Khan in his address to the nation on Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1969), he decided to resolve the questions. On the first 
issue he dissolved the one unit scheme which would bring the 
various provinces that existed prior to the formation of the one 
unit scheme back into existence. Further he did away with the 
system of parity and granted the principal of one-man-one-vote 
which would serve as the basis of election for the future national 
assembly. As for the third issue, namely, relation of the center 
to the provinces, he recognized that “East Pakistan did not 
have a full share in the decision making process on vital national 
issues” and that “they were fully justified in being dissatisfied 
with this state of affairs” and that this should be ended, but 
conceded “maximum autonomy to the two wings of Pakistan as 
long as it does not impair national integrity and solidarity of 
the country”.However the specifics of the relation bet¬ 
ween the center and the provinces were not stipulated. Only 
reference to common history, cultural and spiritual heritage 
was made which would allow (so he said) a workable rela- 
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tionship to be evolved so that the two wings would be able 
to live together as equal and honorable partners. Yahya offered 
the promise of holding the elections by enumerating the steps 
in the process*and announced the election date to be October 
5,1970. The National Assembly, once elected, was given the 
task of constitution-making within the stipulated period of one 
hundred and twenty days, and in the event of failure to frame 
the constitution in the time given, the National Assembly would 
stand dissolved and elections reheld. Finally Yahya lifted the 
ban on political activity, that was imposed by the previous 
regime under Ayub, from January 1, 1970. Yahya seemed to be 
conciliatory. The concessions granted to East Pakistan in the 
form of eliminating the one unit scheme and the system of 
parity, were made in the belief that no single party would be in 
a position of absolute majority in the newly convened National 
Assembly, which would, therefore, pose no real threat to the 
system built since Pakistan’s emergence on the world scene. 
This would necessitate some kind of accommodation of interests 
of West Pakistan with those of East Pakistan thus watering 
down any threat that may exist. 

Yahya Khan was convinced that the electorate, given an 
opportunity to express itself fully, would never unite 
behind a single party. Rather it would vote into the 
assembly in substantial and antipathetic groups which 
could be manipulated in the desired direction ; . . he did 
foresee that East Bengal’s economic and political grie¬ 
vance, arising from two decades of colonial exploitation, 
would assume the proportions of the tidal wave during the 
elections.**® 

That Yahya was confident that the future would not upset the 
existing balance of power and that the conciliatory moves made 
would placate the Bengalis is further suggested in the statement 
made by the unofficial constitutional advisor to Yahya Khan in 
an interview in London in September, 1970 stating that “there 
is no question of East Pakistan members forming one single 
group in confrontation—if that comes then it means that the 
state comes to an end, and we are quite optimistic that this will 
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never happen. However, unforeseen events intervened and 
added ammunition to the grievances that already existed so that 
the victory of the Awami League became crucially important. 
This unforeseen event was the devastating cyclone that hit East 
Bengal in November, 1970. 

The Legal Framework Order was issued by Yahya Khan in 
March, 1970, and it provided the guidelines under which the 
elections were to be held and the constitution framed. The 
provisions of the Legal Framework Order were such that the 
final say in the process of constitution making was left to the 
President. Thus it was the President who could validate and 
authenticate the constitution. This endowed the President with 
tremendous discretionary power, for in the last analysis if any 
single party by its absolute majority did happen to threaten the 
interest of the ruling power, the President could refuse to vali¬ 
date the constitution and in so doing the National Assembly 
would stand dissolved. The Legal Framework Order increas¬ 
ingly suggests that Yahya had in advance decided on important 
constitutional issues except the issue of provincial autonomy.^^o 
The Legal Framework Order generated a wave of protest both 
in West and East Pakistan. Mujibur Rehman was critical of 
it, but he dilfered from some other politicians of the region in 
that he decided to contest the election as he was bent upon 
using the election as a referendum for his six point proposal. 

In November, 1970 a natural disaster in the form of a devas¬ 
tating cyclone and tidal wave hit the coastal regions of East 
Bengal. Because of it a million people were reported to have 
lost their lives. This natural calamity was a boon in disguise 
for it underlined the urgent need for autonomy. Mujibur 
Rehman, commenting upon the indifference of the central 
government at the suffering of the thousands affected by the 
cyclone and the failure to come to prompt relief, said 

“If we are to save our people from the scourge of another 
cyclone and tidal wave a massive program of reconstruc¬ 
tion must be undertaken” and this can be only done 
through full regional autonomy. “We pledge today that 
what had happened to our brethren in the coastal areas 
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must not be allowed ever to happen again.We must 

rule ourselves.we will no longer suffer the arbitrary 

rule of the bureaucrats, the capitalists and the feudal in¬ 
terests of West Pakistan.”*^* 

The first-ever general elections of Pakistan on the basis of 
universal adult franchise were held in December, 1970. Mujibur 
Rehman and his Awami. League had a landslide victory. It 
gained an absolute majority by having a total of one hundred 
and sixty seven seats out of one hundred and sixty nine alloted 
to East Bengal on the basis of population (54%) in a house of 
313 members. The other party that fared well was the Pakistan 
People’s Party led by Bhutto in West Pakistan with eighty one 
seats to its credit. Both the parties enjoyed support in their 
respective regions. However, this made for a straight confron¬ 
tation between East and West Pakistan, represented by the 
Awami League and Pakistan People’s Party respectively. For 
the Awami League the election results were a forerunner to ‘the 
prospect of real power’ and an ‘end to the colonial exploitation 
of the past two decades’.122 Moreover, the Awami League’s 
absolute supremacy meant that the Pakistan People’s Party 
would be reduced to a permanent minority and this was more 
than what the ambitious Bhutto was willing to acknowledge. 
This brought about a deadlock in the prospect of constitution 
formulation. This suited the interest of Yahya and Yahya and 
Bhutto submerged their differences to present a combined front 
against Mujib who, with his absolute majority, provided the 
real threat not only to the establishment and the ruling elite but 
also to the new aspirants of power from West Pakistan. Essen¬ 
tially the conflict was between the various elites for sharing and 
distribution of power. It may be noted that the election ver¬ 
dict for the first time presented East Pakistan with the prospect 
of utilising their numerical majority for a Pakistan they had 
hoped for, the very same basis of numerical strength on which 
they had opted for it way back in the 1940’s. Therefore in the 
post election bargaining Mujib was still negotiating within the 
framework of a united Pakistan. But a Pakistan with a Bengali 
majority would hit the vested interests of the establishment and 
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its ruling coterie. Therefore the last bid was made to thwart 
it. Thus the deadlock between the elected representatives of 
East and West Pakistan ; using the deadlock as a pretext the 
convening of the National Assembly was postponed by the 
military junta headed by Yahya Khan. How this was brought 
about is described below. 

The election results, with the Awami League emerging as 
the major party, upset Yahya’s calculations of steering a cons¬ 
titution by a manipulation of the different coalition parties. 
The Awami League’s presentation of a definite program on the 
basis of which the elections were so gloriously won made 
retraction from the stand difficult as it would amount to a 
betrayal of the people’s trust. The six point proposal that was 
to serve as the basis of the future constitution, and the Awami 
League with its absolute majority were facts palatable neither 
to the ruling elite nor to Bhutto. 

Soon after the elections, while Mujib occupied himself with 
working out the constitution, Bhutto declared “that no cons¬ 
titution could be formed nor could any government at the 
center be run without his party’s cooperation,”*23 He said that 
the Pakistan People’s Party had won a majority in the provin¬ 
cial assemblies of Punjab and Sind and added that the real 
power at the center lay in these two provinces. No government 
at the center therefore could be run without the cooperation of 
the Pakistan People’s Party. This brought about a sharp 
reaction from the Awami League when its general secretary, in 
reply to Bhutto, stated The Punjab and Sind can no longer 

aspire to be bastions of power.To make such a claim is to 

hark back to the parochialism of the past when the central 
government was seen as the preserve of a ruling coterie drawn 
only from certain parts of West Pakistan.’*24 East-West con¬ 
frontation was built-in in the post-election situation as the 
election mandate was a clear verdict to dismantle the vested 
interests of Pakistan. It is also suggested that East-West con¬ 
frontation was maneuvered by the military rulers ; having failed 
in their election calculations their only chance to perpetuate 
their rule and interest lay in creating a East-West political 
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deadlock. To bring this about the events were so engineered 
that a prior accord between the elected leaders prior to the 
National Assembly meeting was deemed essential for preserving 
the integrity of Pakistan. >25 

As talks proceeded between Mujibur Rehman and Bhutto it 
was apparent that an accord could not be reached on the six 
point formula which Mujib insisted was to serve as the basis of 
the future constitution of Pakistan. Essentially the talks failed 
on two items, namely transfer of control over taxation, and of 
foreign exchange earnings, to the provinces. Bhutto having 
failed to get Mujib to accommodate on the six points, called for 
the postponement of the calling of the National Assembly. 
The Awami League, on the other hand, was in favor of early 
convening of the National Assembly and against any post¬ 
ponement. The National Assembly was to meet, Yahya had 
announced, on March 3, 1971 in Dacca. Meanwhile Bhutto had 
announced that unless the Awami League was willing to show 
some amount of reciprocity he would not attend the National 
Assembly. He is reported to have said “we can’t go there 
only to endorse the constitution already prepared by a party 
and to return humiliated. If we are not heard and even 
reasonable proposals put by us are not considered, I don’t see 
the purpose to go there .”>26 the political dialogue between 
Mujib and Bhutto continued with exchanges of meditated action 
and counter measures Yahya announced his decision to post¬ 
pone the scheduled National Assembly in Dacca. Indications are 
that Yahya’s decision was influenced by Bhutto, coupled with the 
support of the inner circle of generals surrounding him.>27 The 
constitutional stalemate between the major political parties of 
East and West Pakistan were offered in excuse for this fateful 
decision. Thus, relaying his decision on March 1, Yahya said 

The position briefly is that the major party from West 
Pakistan as well as certain other political parties have 
declared their intention not to attend the National 

Assembly session on March 3, 1971.1 have therefore 

decided to postpone the summoning of the National 
Assembly to a later date.>28 
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This was met with instantaneous indignation by the people of 
East Pakistan, who demonstrated angrily on the streets of 
Dacca, condemning the arbitrary postponement of the National 
Assembly and demanding the independence of Bengal. Mujib 
was under pressure to declare the independence of Bangladesh. 
Instead he responded with a call for a general strike in the 
manner of nonviolent noncooperation. As the news of post¬ 
ponement of the National Assembly spread there were subse¬ 
quent clashes reported between the police, the people and the 
army. A curfew was imposed in Dacca and it was also met 
with defiance. As news of direct confrontation between the 
armed forces and the people was being reported, Yahya came 
out with an invitation to twelve elected members of the parlia¬ 
mentary groups in the National Assembly to negotiate. Mujib 
declined the invitation and on March 7 put forward a four 
point *29 demand as a precondition for joining the National 
Assembly session. It is reported that Yahya had agreed to 
Mujib’s precondition and a draft proclamation was being 
worked out by Yahya’s aides and the Awami League regarding 
the interim arrangement for transfer of power. This was again 
objected to by Bhutto. As the negotiations between Yahya 
and his men and Mujib and the Awami League continued the 
pressures and counterpressures both on Mujib and Yahya moun¬ 
ted. Since the call of the strike by Mujib on March 3, power 
had passed defacto into his hands; normal life was at a stand¬ 
still and nonviolent noncooperation was on. Incidents of vio¬ 
lence and terror were being reported from both sides (i.e. the 
Bengalis and the army). Panic stricken people were fleeing 
from their homes to escape the wrath of their perceived enemies. 
With the decision to launch military action to end the conflict 
a formal split took place between the people of Bangladesh 

and the rulers of West Pakistan. On March 25, the army 

was called in and proceeded to attack its targets in Dacca 
(the University campus, the Awami League Office, police. East 
Pakistan rifles). Mujibur Rehman was arrested, branded as a 
traitor and later taken from Dacca to face trial for charges of 

treason. The army action put a formal seal on the break 
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between the people of East Pakistan and West Pakistan, repre¬ 
sented by the army and thus put an end to the state of Pakis¬ 
tan. On March 26, a formal declaration of independence of 
Bangladesh in the name of the Awami League and its leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was made. What followed was an 
unprecedented showdown of military power and mass upsurge 
against it. East Pakistan had ceased to be. It was only a 
matter of how long it would take for Bangladesh to become an 
existential reality and take its place as a nation among nations. 
This came about with the defeat of the Pakistani army and 
the successful war of liberation. In the last phase of struggle, 
the movement escalated beyond the boundaries of the state 
and became an international concern. 

Conclusions 

In the last chapter the conditions under which the Bengalis 
started as members of the Pakistani state has been noted. 
This provided a situation conductive to the development of 
Bengali nationalism which was subverted by the Pakistani 
movement in British India. The policies adopted by the ruling 
government of Pakistan at the center added to the underlying 
strain. The treatment meted out to the Bengalis parallels the 
domination imposed on colonized people by the dominating 
power. Therefore the Bengalis, although politically indepen¬ 
dent as members of Pakistan, still continued to experience 
the pattern of oppression that has been the lot of those who 
have been subject to colonial domination. Thus the justifi¬ 
cation of using the framework of internal colonialism to inves¬ 
tigate the relationship of the Bengalis to the ruling West 
Pakistani elite. 

Under internal colonialism the pattern of power relationship 
between the dominant and the oppressed group is not much 
different from the situation that prevailed under classical colo¬ 
nialism. This is so because the institutional mechanisms of 
control are all in the hands of the dominating power. This 
is noticeable in Pakistan too where the West Pakistanis cons¬ 
tituted the dominant group. The Civil Service, the Army as 
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well as the legal system was controlled by West Pakistan. 
It is through these that the Bengalis were ‘managed and mani¬ 
pulated’ in the service of the dominating group. These may 
be elucidated in greater detail. 

In any colonial situation the factor of economic domination 
is probably the most important one; it is from this that all 
other forms of domination flow. The figures of Papanek were 
quoted earlier showing the hierarchy of economic stratification 
wherein most of the economic control rested in the hands of 
West Pakistanis. ‘Of the largest factories in the East Wing, 
including the largest, all but one’ were ‘owned by non Ben¬ 
galis’. That economic control was in the hands of the West 
Pakistanis is further indicated by the fact that “almost eighty 
five percent of the total capital of Pakistan was concentrated in 
Karachi. Seventy two percent of the total private investment 
was monopolized by twenty two families of West Pakistan.”*^® 

Colonialism does not exist for its own sake. One of the 
important principles accounting for the existence of colonial 
domination is the economic motive of profit.The colony 
exists subservient to and dependent upon the colonizing group. 
The colony is economically profitable to the colonizers. There¬ 
fore the interest of the colonizers in maintaining and continuing 
their control over the colony. 

The pattern of economic domination in Pakistan corres¬ 
ponded to the British Colonial pattern that existed in India. 
East Pakistan in effect was used as a colony of the West. Thus 
for instance it was from the earnings of East Pakistan that the 
economy of the West Pakistan was developed while the economy 
of the East was left lagging behind. Further, East Pakistan 
provided a market for forty seven percent of the total consumer 
and finished goods of West Pakistan industries. 1^2 it was this 
that made the Bengalis charge the West Pakistanis with ex¬ 
ploiting them economically the same way as was done by the 
Hindus and the British. ^33 

In any form of colonialism the system of economic domi¬ 
nation is buttressed by a system of political power. Thus it is 
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seen that West Pakistani rulers as the dominant group were in 
control of state power and they used it in support of the existing 
pattern of economic relationship. The political structure was 
further strengthened by a legal system. The legal system was 
so constructed that it backed the system of political power 
which allowed the dominating group to impose itself upon the 
minority in question. The discussion in the preceding pages, 
of the political system and the system of bureaucracy brings out 
the role of the legal edifice in protecting and promoting the 
power of the dominating group to further its interest. The 
total impact of the situation described was that the minority in 
question, namely the Bengalis, lacked effective control over 
their lives ; all forms of effective control through which they 
could have governed their lives was in the hands of outsiders, 
aliens who were not members of the Bengali community. The 
civil service, the political elite and finally the army were manned 
mainly by people of West Pakistan. This contributed to the 
estrangement of the Bengalis from the ruling elite of Pakistan 
and allowed them to band together around the cause of Bengali 
nationalism. 

The manner in which the minority becomes a part of the 
dominant society is important in defining the colonial situation 
whatever is its form. This is noted by Blauner as one of the 
core elements of the colonizing process. That the Bengalis 
were colonized is indicated by the manner in which they were 
reduced to their present status. Thus it is seen that the Bengalis 
were forced into the minority position and denied equal rights 
of participation in the economic and political privileges of 
the country. This was a source of constant irritation to them 
in that it heightened the sense of relative deprivation amongst 
the Bengalis; they compared their existing status not in a 
temporal perspective as noted earlier, but with the West 
Pakistanis. The differential rates of progress that were made 
by the two regions of Pakistan were clear and demonstrable. 
In the field of industrial development, per capita income, 
education, health services as well as other areas, the Eastern 
wing lagged substantially behind that of West, in spite of the 
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contribution that East Pakistan made to the Pakistani exchequer. 
This aggravated the sense of injustice felt by the Bengalis. 
The situation became particularly irksome in view of the fact 
that a class of people had emerged in East Bengal after the 
formation of Pakistan who aspired to positions of influence in 
the various fields but in the presence of institutional controls 
militating against them, were not able to realize their aspirations. 
This contributed to increasing frustration and a sense of depri¬ 
vation. The sense of deprivation was further heightened by the 
memory of the role they had played in achieving Pakistan—a 
land full of hope and promise for them. The importance of the 
process of social mobilization is noticeable here. 

In the light of the above the reactions of the Bengalis as a 
minority claiming political and economic independence from 
the dominating group is understandable. The Bengalis realized 
that in order to even out economic discrepancies the political 
imbalance had to be remedied. Thus their demand for provin¬ 
cial autonomy as a means to rectify economic and political 
discrimination that they faced under West Pakistani rule. The 
presence of an alien group seen as a source of their oppression 
as well as a threat to their interest enabled the Bengalis to band 
together in pursuit of their common interest. 

The idea of provincial autonomy to redress the balance of 
power and assume control over the territory and government 
identified with East Bengal (East Pakistan) was attractive to 
several groups of people. The Bengali elite entrenched in the 
soil of Bengal responded to the call of provincial autonomy. 
The fact of economic disparity was the prime mover behind the 
demand for regional autonomy. The two economy thesis was 
put forth to plead differential economic policies for East and 
West Pakistan in order to bring about economic parity between 
the two wings of Pakistan ; it was later incorporated into the 
demand for provincial autonomy and 'lent a material foun¬ 
dation to it’. It invoked favorable response from different 
sections of the Bengali society. Thus Bengali industrialists and 
businessmen, bureaucrats and intelligentsia, the urban pro¬ 
letariat and the rural poor, all responded to the call of provin- 
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cial autonomy. The issue of provincial autonomy enlisted the 
support of various sections of the Bengali society. This was so 
because it was seen as a means to get rid of West Pakistan 
domination which would enable the people of East Bengal to 
enjoy greater control and access to privileges heretofore denied 
to them. The elimination of the more powerful group would 
ease out competition and in so doing the Bengalis would be the 
sole beneficiaries of the fruits of their labor. The idea of 
provincial autonomy projected a goal to the Bengalis ; it was 
also an ideological weapon, that helped mobilize support for 
the Bengali cause. 

In tracing out the development of Bengali nationalism we 
have so far concentrated on the conditions conducive to the 
development of Bengali nationalism in Pakistan and the fac¬ 
tors accounting for the existing relationship between the domi¬ 
nating power and the Bengali minority. The existing relation¬ 
ship between the dominant-minority group influenced the goals 
that the latter adopted. Other factors that entered the defini¬ 
tion of the goals adopted included patterns of deprivations 
and available avenues of redress. It is not our intention to 
discuss these now. The point that is stressed and was mentioned 
earlier also, is the tenuous nature of the goals which are given 
new interpretations and assume new meanings depending upon 
the existing situation and accidental happenings. Events unfor- 
seen give new directions to goals forcing some old goals to be 
abandoned and new ones to be adopted. This is particularly 
evident in the shift in the goals of the Bengalis as the principal 
minority group in Pakistan. Thus in the early phase of Pakis¬ 
tan’s history the Bengalis were acting as a pluralistic minority 
seeking the right to maintain its distinct cultural identity. Later 
on they began to press for economic and political autonomy 
within the framework of Pakistan. In so doing theoretically 
they were acting as a separatist minority. The demand for 
provincial autonomy as stated in the six point formula coming 
soon after the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965 was no accident. The 
war was an important event in the development of the Bengali 
movement. It increased the necessity of political and econo- 

11 
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mic independence of East Bengal. Further impetus to this 
goal came in the form of the cyclone that devastated the coas¬ 
tal regions of East Pakistan. Finally the ultimate change 
in the definition of goals came with West Pakistani military 
involvement to thwart the Bengali bid to power. The military 
operation engulfed the country in a spate of violence. It also 
illustrated the fact that when rising aspirations are suddenly 
curbed through worsening conditions, the result is a violent 
upshot. 
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Chapter VI 
ANALYSIS 

During the twentieth century idea of nationality and national 
independence spread to other continents of the world after the 
European experience. It was through their association with the 
Europeans that Asians and Africans became familiar with the 
idea of nation and nationalism. The Asian encounter with 
Western civilization occurred under colonialism and this had 
significant impact in the development of nations and national 
movements in these countries. From the Western colonial 
rulers the colonized learned the idea of “nation” and then 
demanded that they be given a right to determine their lives. 
The claim of self assertion by the colonial subjects made it 
increasingly difficult for the colonial masters to continue their 
rule. 

Nationalism in the countries of Asia and Africa formerly 
subject to colonial rule emerged as a negative phenomenon ; 
the claim to nationhood was a reaction against colonial domi¬ 
nation. It was through nationalism that these countries attempt¬ 
ed to rid themselves of foreign domination. This had signi¬ 
ficant bearing in the post independence period of the countries 
that had newly emerged as nations on the world scene. Since 
the former colonies had become nations by rejecting the colonial 
form of rule, the task of nation-building remained. It may be 
noted that in contrast, the Western countries that emerged as 
nations were preceded by a measure of internal unity.‘ The 
newly founded nations in Africa and Asia faced the problem of 
unifying peoples divided along regional and ethnic lines into 
one national mould. In the event of failure in achieving this, 
they were faced with the threat of national disintegration. Thus 
one notices that many countries that became nations in the 
latter half of the twentieth century were accompanied by second- 
round attempts at nationalism. These second-round nationa¬ 
list attempts indicated that the diverse peoples with difiering 
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cultural traditions and regional backgrounds had not been able 
to submerge their differences in favour of a national community 
upon whose strength they had first been granted independence 
by the colonial rulers. An interesting example of the situation 
under discussion is provided by the case of Nigeria where Biafra 
attempted to secede from the new nation. The secessionist 
attempt of Biafra can be understood in the light of the regional 
and ethnic background of the peoples that became part of 
Nigeria. (Regional and ethnic affiliations, it may be noted, 
assume added significance when combined with other factors 
such as differences in education, economic factors and ascriptive 
rank).2 That these renewed nationalist attempts may not always 
meet with success is indicated by the instance of Biafra. 

The Bangla Desh movement is another instance of a second- 
round nationalist movement. But it is different from the Nigerian 
situation in that it succeeded. Bangla Desh was a part of Pakis¬ 
tan which was created on the demand that the Muslims are a 
nation and therefore must have a separate homeland and a 
state of their own. After Pakistan’s creation however, Bengalis 
came to develop an increasing sense of distinctiveness which 
prevented the development of a single national community. It 
was this estrangement that culminated in the secessionist move¬ 
ment as a result of which Bangla Desh separated from Pakistan 
and ceased to be its constituent part. 

In examining the Bangla Desh movement we find some clues 
to conditions for the success of such nationalist movements as 
well as some insights into why they start. The Bangla Desh 
movement arose under conditions reminiscent of the colonial 
situation under Western rule. The leaders of the Bangla Desh 
movement used the colonial rhetoric just as advocates of 
national movements under Western domination spoke of free¬ 
dom from colonialism. The ideological justification of the 
Bangla Desh movement thus corresponds to national move¬ 
ments under traditional colonial rule. However, the situation 
in Bangla Desh was different from that which existed under 
traditional colonialism. The Bengalis were not ruled by an 
alien Western country but were dominated by a group of people 
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who were citizens of the same state as them. What existed in 
Bangla Desh can be described as “internal colonialism”, so it 
may be argued that the “colonial rhetoric” of the nationalist 
leaders was indeed accurate. 

The first strands of Muslim Bengali unity sprouted under 
British colonial rule. This unity was later sharpened by the 
colonial situation that existed in Pakistan where the Bengalis 
formed the most important minority group, being subject to a 
new form of colonialism. Since the matrix of the colonial sys¬ 
tem provided the necessary foundation for the development of 
the Bangla Desh movement, let us take this system as the point 
of departure. 

In analyzing the structure of the colonial system, some 
authors have pointed out that it consists of a system of social 
arrangement where domination by a territorially removed politi¬ 
cal unit is established over a group which is racially, culturally 
and geographically distinct from it.^ The domination involves 
political and economic subjugation of the colony, a recognized 
relationship of unequal power between the dominant and the 
dominated group as well as barriers between them. Thus 
Kennedy singled out the color line, economic and political sub¬ 
jugation, poor development of social services and barriers bet¬ 
ween the ruler and ruled as universal and outstanding features 
of the colonial system. Similarly Balandier has noted the same 
elements in addition to specifying aspects of industrial develop¬ 
ment of the colonizing country as opposed to the non-industrial 
nature of the colonized country. He has also added the fact 
of religious distinctiveness between the colonized and the 
colonizer. 

The main point that emerges from the analysis of these 
writers is that any colonial system involves domination of one 
^roup by another for economic and political reasons. Their 
analysis was based on the classical colonial situation of territo¬ 
rial difference between the colonizer and colonized where the 
colonizing power consisted of a Western nation and the colony 
rested in some part of Asia, Africa or Oceania. This distinc¬ 
tion has been integral to the definition of the colonial situation 
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in a historical sense but it is not crucial theoretically. This has 
been noted by some authors who have sought to apply the 
colonial model to investigate the nature of oppression experi¬ 
enced by minorities, particularly Blacks in America.'^ They 
point out that the colonial model is appropriate to investigate 
the problem of oppression of minorities within a nation as the 
experiences that they are subject to are essentially similar to 
those experienced by colonial subjects in different parts of Asia 
and Africa under Western colonial rule.^ This similarity derives 
from the fact that the colonized minority in effect is powerless 
because the institutions that govern and regulate their lives are 
all in the hands of the dominant group in the society. The 
similarity in experiences of subjugation and oppression of the 
minority group in its home country and the colonized people 
under foreign rule is described through the concept of coloniza¬ 
tion.® Colonization involves four separate elements, all combining 
to forcibly reduce the group to minority status and subjecting it 
to control and manipulation by the dominant group that rules it. 
These elements include forced involuntary entry in the dominant 
society ; a policy attempted to destroy native culture, manipula¬ 
tion of the natives by representatives of the dominant power 
and the phenomenon of racism. However, despite the simila¬ 
rity between colonization of Blacks in the United States and the 
colonial situations abroad, the setting is different. Therefore 
the concept of internal colonialism was proposed to bring out 
the similarity of colonial status shared by the Blacks and the 
Asians and Africans under Western colonial domination despite 
the differences in setting. 

The concept of internal colonialism was adopted in this 
study to examine the colonial status of the Bengalis in Pakistan. 
The concept proved useful. The Bengalis were legal citizens 
of Pakistan with the same legal rights and obligations as other 
citizens of Pakistan. However, they constituted a colony in 
relation to the dominant group of Pakistan and were in effect 
treated as such. The utility and limitation of the concept of 
internal colonialism as it applies to the Bengalis in Pakistan will 
be subsequently treated when the discussion of the economic. 
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political and social status of the Bengalis in relation to the 
West Pakistanis is undertaken. 

One of the major concerns of this research has been to 
enumerate the process and conditions that facilitated the growth 
of a distinct Bengali identity in colonial India and Pakistan. It 
has been our contention that Bengali unity was shaped in 
British India but later matured in Pakistan. The question to 
be asked is, "What conditions were present in society that 
allowed the Bengalis to develop a distinct identity to which 
Bengali nationalism can ultimately be related ?” For Smelser 
this would imply specifying the conditions of structural con¬ 
duciveness, that is, the characteristics of the social system that 
permitted the development of Bengali identity. The conditions 
of conduciveness have been narrowed down by Killian and 
Turner to include the ecological arrangement of society, the 
factor of social control and the attitudinal disposition of the 
people. However a movement in order to emerge requires not 
only conditions of conduciveness but also appropriate situations. 
Bearing this in mind in the pages that follow we shall state the 
conditions and the process that helped in the development of 
Bengali unity and solidarity. 

India under British rule exemplifies the classical colonial 
situation. The British were separated geographically from India 
by several thousand miles ; racially and culturally they were 
different from the Indians. They held the political reins of the 
country in their hands ; economically the colony was exploited. 
As elsewhere and everywhere colonial rule has been established, 
the colonial masters needed political and administrative machi¬ 
nery in order to govern the colony they controlled. This 
necessitated the introduction of certain measures that would 
help the colonial rulers in the task of administering their colony. 
These measures involved the political participation of the colo¬ 
nial subjects in the governing process ; they also entailed dele¬ 
gating some of the administrative responsibility to the colonial 
people. However, the measures were introduced with the in¬ 
terest of the colonial rulers in mind. In introducing these 
measures the colonial rulers created conditions that allowed the 
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native population to question their rule. This was because 
the measures introduced were accompanied by contradictions, 
particularly manifest in the administrative and political fields.’ 
On the one hand, the measures were designed to create a 
broad based, modern political and administrative structure. 
On the other hand, it was not in the interest of the colonial 
rulers to allow the natives to pursue the motivational 
system that this structure implied. Thus, for instance, one 
notices that the British introduced representative forms of 
government in India but were unwilling to allow full participa¬ 
tion of the Indians in the political system they had helped to 
fashion. This gave rise to feelings of dissatisfaction and dis¬ 
content. The contradiction indicated here is a case of conflicting 
values in society which, as it grew in intensity, provided a basis 
for questioning the British rule in India and led ultimately to a 
series of social movements. 

In ushering in the modern era in their colonial territory (in 
this instance in India) the British created a class of people that 
became politically significant. This was the new elite class — 
urban, educated, professional men whose training was in fields 
newly opened up as a result of modernization. These were the 
people exposed to social mobilization and they were aspirants 
to high positions in society. In the face of the contradictions 
inherent in the colonial system which made it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for the native elites to realize their newly fostered aspira¬ 
tions, discontent was the outcome. This discontent generated 
into protest. Conditions had been created by the colonial 
regime that allowed the people to take collective action to re¬ 
dress the wrong. The Indian nationalist platform was seen as 
a quick step in the realization of aspirations seemingly denied 
to the colonial elites. Therefore different groups of people 
banded around the nationalist ideal in order to throw the for¬ 
eigner out and be rid of the various forms of exploitation that 
they conceived themselves as being subject to. 

Even under British rule the Bengalis came to develop a 
strong sense of community with a feeling of shared past and a 
common destiny for the future, an essential element in the 
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making of a nation. The British played an important role in 
bringing this about. As the British consolidated their rule in 
India, the Muslims in Bengal were the first to be ousted from 
their position of prominence and reduced to the position of a 
minority. This had far reaching consequences in that it influ¬ 
enced Bengali Muslim attitude towards the British as well as 
toward other Indians, both Muslim and Hindu. A feeling of 
dispair and despondency had set in among the Muslims of 
Bengal as a result of which they became even more unified. 
They were suspicious of the British having experienced a hun¬ 
dred years of cruel treatment under them, and resented the 
Hindus who hade made important advances by seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity that the British offered in establishing their rule. The 
Hindu advancement was viewed as unjust especially since prior 
to the British advent, they occupied a subordinate position 
under the Muslims, the former rulers of India. 

The aggregation of Muslims in Bengal and their common 
culture and linguistic ties caused them to experience British 
oppression in the same way and in so doing strengthened their 
community feeling. It may be noted these --- the proximity of 
the Muslims in Bengal (ecological factor) and their cultural 
and linguistic homogeneity (attitudinal factor)—provided con¬ 
ditions conducive in the development of collective behavior. 

Conditions of conduciveness however do not automatically 
give rise to collective behavior. They facilitate communica¬ 
tion, which is only one element in its development. A state 
of conduciveness must be combined with appropriate situations 
in order to give rise to collective behavior. The ordinary 
world in which men live is taken for granted. The routinized 
events and experiences that surround people’s lives in society are 
taken for granted, viewed as ‘normal’ and therefore not ques¬ 
tioned. However when something out of the ordinary happens 
which disrupts the expected and ‘taken for granted world* 
people engage in a process of questioning in order to evolve 
new structures with which to organize their lives. The un¬ 
expected event that first set off the process of collective beha¬ 
vior for the Bengalis which Anally culminated in the Bangla 
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Desh movement, came in the form of the British announce¬ 
ment in 1905 to partition Bengal to re-establish the past glory 
and power that they (the Muslims) had enjoyed. 

In introducing the various political and administrative 
measures the British were guided primarily by their own 
interests. As the colonizers they controlled the political, admi¬ 
nistrative and legal apparatus of the country and sought to 
maintain barriers between the native population and them¬ 
selves. This was done by attempting to control the partici¬ 
pation of the Indians in the political process to serve British 
interests. One of the ways this was effected was by playing 
up one community against the other. Giving various conces¬ 
sions and favors to one community while taking these away 
from the other were examples of the British attempt to control 
the Indians in order to enhance their own colonial rule. Thus 
the decision to partition Bengal was motivated by British inte¬ 
rests to curb the growing strength of the Hindus in the pro¬ 
vince. The sociological impact of this as it bears upon the 
development of Muslim solidarity and consequently the move¬ 
ment for Pakistan was that it gave the Muslims hope — an 
essential condition of conduciveness in the emergence of a social 
movement. The partition of Bengal was also an unanticipated 
event. It disturbed the expected organization and arrange¬ 
ment of society in Bengal and in so doing allowed the Bengali 
Muslims to engage in a process of collective questioning. The 
outcome was the formation of the All India Muslim League, 
political body formed to protect, promote and safeguard Mus¬ 
lim interests in India. 

As the British extended their political system to include the 
participation of Indians they created further conditions favorable 
to the development of Muslim nationalism. For in extending 
the political benefits to the Muslims along with other Indians, 
the British added to the state of conduciveness, increasing its 
relative importance by engendering hope in the minds of the 
Muslims. As noted above, hope is one of the essential con¬ 
ditions in the development of a social movement. People put 
in their collective efforts to rectify the present situation not 
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when conditions are very oppressive but when things are 
actually getting better. Thus, it is seen that with each new 
constitutional change (from separate electorates in 1909 to pro¬ 
vincial self government under the Indian Act of 1935) Muslim 
Nationalism got an added boost. 

The development of nationalism among the Muslims how¬ 
ever, was not a one sided reaction of the Muslim community 
to the proposed British changes. It was affected by the inter¬ 
play of several variables, such as the presence of Hindus 
as the principal minority on the Indian scene and their 
reaction to British measures, the British attitude towards the 
Hindus ; internal dissension within the Muslim community, to 
name a few. Muslim action was influenced by the exigencies 
of the situation as well as the meanings derived therefrom. 
It was as if a game was in progress where each party made 
its move keeping in mind the move of the others, to strengthen 
its position in order to emerge as victorious. 

The political changes towards self government increased 
Muslim hopes and aspirations ; it also created a situation of 
strain by generating and increasing the felt discontent among 
the Muslims. This was because the Muslims had the Hindus 
with whom they could compare themselves. The Hindus had 
been the first beneficiaries of the British rule and had emerged 
as the principal spokesmen of Indian interest. Muslim pride 
and evidence of former authority made the idea of subordina¬ 
tion to the Hindus appear unjust and irksome. The availability 
of a comparison group sharpened the sense of injustice and also 
facilitated the development of Muslim interests as distinct from 
those of the Hindus. In fact, the presence of the Hindus diver¬ 
ted attention from the British as the sole aggressor and in conse¬ 
quence contributed to the development of distinct Muslim 
nationalism. The reactions of the minority in a society and the 
course it chooses in the pursuit of its goals is influenced by not 
only its rdation to the dominant group in society but also by 
the size and the number (according to Wirth) of other minority 
groups in society.® To this it may be added that the relative 
strength of other minorities is also important in influencing the 
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actions of the minority in question. 

The interactions of the Muslims among themselves and the 
others in society in response to the new political changes intro¬ 
duced in India had important consequences in realization of 
their power and strength. This in turn affected the goals that 
they came to adopt. It is proposed that the presence of discon¬ 
tent and unrest, when combined with awareness of power, leads 
people to choose exploitation of power as a rational, instrumen¬ 
tal activity in the pursuit of their goals. The significance of this 
for our analysis here is three fold. (1) The sense of power 
facilitates the development of collective behavior. (2) It brings 
to light new goals, therefore allowing the participants to shift 
their goals commensurate with their power, (3) It ties in with 
the discussion of a nation as a community which seeks to back 
its aspirations with power. 

The Muslims of Bengal in India came to be aware of their 
power and strength through the new system of representative 
government being evolved in India. Thus they realized that 
under the new system of electoral representation their numbers 
gave them an advantage in exercising influence. Further their 
numerical majority in Bengal came to be realized as an instru¬ 
ment of power in exploiting mass discontent to provoke violence 
to achieve their goals. The technique of “vote or violence” 
evolved in Muslim Bengal out of the realization of the power 
that their numbers offered them. It remained with them and 
was used to back their aspirations until Pakistan was created. 
In fact the significance of numbers for the Bengali Muslims as 
instruments of power was realized by non-Bengali Muslims who 
enlisted Bengali support in order to extract their demands from 
the British. With the support of the Bengali Muslims, the non- 
Bengali Muslim leaders were able to back up the demand for 
Pakistan. 

The shift in the goals of the Muslim separatist movement as 
the Muslims became aware of their power potential is clearly 
indicated by the political demands that were put forth by them. 
Thus it was seen that when the strength of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity was weak and underdeveloped the Muslims were essen- 
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tially courting the British for concessions and safeguards. As 
their power increased and they gained strength, their goals and 
power objectives changed. In Bengal, for instance, after the 
decade of the twenties the Muslims came to control the politics 
of the region ; from then on they spoke of control and finally 
were led to pursue the goal of separation in the form of Pakistan. 

The Muslims of Bengal attempted to develop and cultivate 
the basis of power that their numbers gave them in order to 
enlarge their political influence and thereby back their aspira¬ 
tions. One notices that in an attempt to cultivate and develop 
their power the Bengali Muslims were drawn into changing 
alignments of loyalty. The motive behind these actions was the 
development of the power interest of their community. In 
pressing for the idea of Pakistan, the Bengalis hoped to gain 
control over a government and territory so that they could pur¬ 
sue their interest free of competition from groups seen as obs¬ 
tacles in the process. 

The tenuous nature of a movement is once again brought to 
light from the discussion of the above. When the Muslims in 
Bengal first banded together to protect their interest they had 
goals quite different from the ones they came to pursue in 
supporting the demand for Pakistan. Events and interaction 
with other members in society, both internal and external to the 
movement, brought this about. Thus, after the election victory 
of 1937 Fazlul Huq of Bengal extended an invitation to the Con¬ 
gress Party to form a coalition in the province. The Congress 
policy of non-coalition disappointed him greatly and he was 
forced to join hands with the Muslim League to ensure his con¬ 
trol in the province. The non-coalition policy of the Congress 
was a significant event. It brought the Bengali Muslims and 
non-Bengali Muslim leaders into a coalition and allowed the 
Muslim League (the leadership of which was in Jinnah’s hands) 
to use the strength of Muslim Bengal to pursue the aim of 
Pakistan. In pressing for Pakistan the importance of religion 
was played up as a result of which the distinction between the 
Bengali and non-Bengali Muslims receded into the background. 
However, with the estabUshment of Pakistan, these differences 
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became prominent and contributed to the development of dis¬ 
tinct Bengali interests. Certain conditions helped to bring this 
about. 

Soon after the creation of Pakistan disappointment set in as 
the Bengalis realized that the differences with their non-Bengali 
brethren far outweighed the common bonds of Islam. The 
differences in cultural background, the imbalance in political 
power between the two wings of Pakistan, the economic discre¬ 
pancy perpetuated by deliberate policy made the Bengalis come 
together in opposition to the dominating non-Bengali Pakistanis. 
Bengalis were linguistically, culturally and politically homoge¬ 
nous ; further they lived in geographical contiguity separated 
from non-Bengali Pakistanis by one thousand miles of alien 
territory. All these factors inhibited communication between 
the Bengalis and other Pakistanis; however it facilitated commu¬ 
nication between the Bengalis, reinforcing the bonds they had 
developed in British India. 

It is to be noted that the conditions cited above provided a 
state of conduciveness for the development of Bengali identity 
as distinct from the other Pakistanis, although the Bengalis rea¬ 
lized themselves as being Pakistanis too. Their spatial separa¬ 
tion from others (ecological factor), their attitudinal dispositions 
arising from their common cultural background, the political 
and economic set up in which they were made to live, contri¬ 
buted to the development of a ‘we’ feeling, a shared sense of 
fate. Conditions of conduciveness do not give rise to a social 
movement, but they are important in that they facilitate one. 
By arranging and distributing people—who share one or more 
group identities—in a socially significant manner they permit 
communication and give rise to collective behavior in the pre¬ 
sence of appropriate situations. 

The first significant event that was a landmark in the deve¬ 
lopment of Bengali nationalism in Pakistan was the decision of 
the ruling government of Pakistan to introduce Urdu as the 
national language of Pakistan in disregard of Bengali wishes. 
Imposition of Urdu was viewed as an attempt at cultural intru- 
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sion. Language was an issue the Bengalis were sensitive about, 
therefore different strata of the popoulation came together to 
protest this decision. Police action to disperse demonstrating 
students leading to the death of some individuals intensified 
Bengali hostility towards the West Pakistanis. The language 
movement sparked the first nationalistic sentiment which got 
reinforced by the economic and political treatment meted to the 
Bengalis by the dominant West Pakistani government. The 
movement to get Bengali instituted as a state language later got 
turned into the demand for provincial autonomy. 

Contrary to their expectations the Bengalis found themselves 
being treated as a minority. Pakistan marked the birth of a 
new colonial era for the Bengalis. The situation is well des¬ 
cribed by the concept of internal colonialism proposed by 
Blauner. 

Legally the Bengalis were citizens of Pakistan. The domi¬ 
nant group of West Pakistan, as well as the Bengalis, belonged 
to the same national state, namely Pakistan. However, if the 
social, economic and political relationship of the Bengalis to the 
ruling government of Pakistan is examined, the colonial status 
of the Bengalis emerges in sharp relief. Economically the 
relationship between West Pakistan and East Pakistan was an 
exploitative one. East Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings 
were diverted to the West, to develop its economy, while the 
East was left lagging behind. The industrial development of 
West Pakistan was profitable only to West Pakistan. This 
was because its profits were guaranteed by holding the East as 
a market, a colony.® Further, all but one of the major indus¬ 
tries of East Pakistan were owned by West Pakistani capitalists. 
East Pakistan was essentially a productive source of wealth 
although a very small proportion of it went to its people. 
Despite their major role in producing the wealth the share they 
received was quite incongruent with their numbers. Bengalis, 
it may be noted, were greater in number than the West Pakis¬ 
tanis. A basic correspondence between the economic exploita¬ 
tion of the colonial people under classical colonial rule and the 
economic subjugation of the Bengalis under West Pakistan can 
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be noted here. Just as a colony was exploited for the benefit 
of the colonizer so too the Bengalis were depleted of their 
resources to serve the interests of the West Pakistani capitalists 
and industrialists. This economic relationship was protected by 
the political system of arrangement where the state power was 
in the hands of the West Pakistanis. 

Politically the relationship between the West Pakistani rulers 
and the Bengalis in East Pakistan was one of superordination 
and subordination. The governmental power was in the hands 
of the West Pakistanis. The chief agencies of power, the politi¬ 
cal system, the bureaucracy and the armed forces were domina¬ 
ted by the West Pakistanis. At the top echelons the Bengali 
representations in these bodies was minimal. Further the 
differential representation and non-accessibility of the Bengalis 
to these institutional mechanisms of power was buttresssed by 
the legal system. All effective control was in the hands of the 
West Pakistani rulers. The relationship between the govern¬ 
ment, bureaucracy and armed forces is particularly noteworthy. 
A symbiotic relationship existed between them all and this 
allowed them to manipulate and dominate the Bengalis. 

Thus far the correspondence between the system of oppres¬ 
sion economically and politically between that experienced by 
colonial people under traditional colonialism and the Bengalis 
under Pakistani rule is noticeable. Similarly the aspect of for¬ 
cible reduction of a people to colonized status, an aspect of 
colonization referred to by Blauner, is seen in the colonized 
status of the Bengalis. However the aspect of cultural domina¬ 
tion, yet another element in the process of colonization, is some¬ 
what more complex. The destruction of the native African 
culture of the Black slaves brought to the United States was 
accomplished through the geographical dispersal of Blacks who 
were linguistically and culturally alike. The geographical conti¬ 
guity and cultural homogeneity of the Bengalis made the des¬ 
truction of the values they cherished difficult. The reaction of 
the attempted cultural domination by displacing Bengali through 
Urdu was noted above. However, the contempt with which the 
Bengalis were viewed is illustrative of the low esteem that the 
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West Pakistanis accorded Bengali culture. In spite of this the 
West Pakistanis, like the British in India, were not able to des¬ 
troy the native culture of the Bengalis. Nevertheless the 
Bengalis were socially oppressed through the poor development 
of public services as compared to those in West Pakistan. Also 
the limitation placed on them to compete freely for the econo¬ 
mic and political privileges monopolized by the West Pakistanis 
is a further example of the social oppression they were subject to. 

The similarity in the pattern of economic, political and to 
some extent social oppression of the Bengalis to the colonized 
subjects makes the model of internal colonialism useful to under¬ 
stand the reactions of the Bengali as a minority group in Pak¬ 
istan. However, the setting emphasized in the internal colonial 
model is not applicable to the Bengalis. The Bengalis were not 
uprooted from their traditional homes although some migration 
did take place when Bengal was partitioned to form a part 
of the state of Pakistan. 

The colonial situation that existed in Pakistan sharpened 
the sense of injustice experienced by the Bengali minority. In 
absolute terms the Muslims of Bengal had profited by the 
departure of the dominant Hindus as they got to fill the 
vacuum created by Hindu emigration; but relative to their expec¬ 
tation the Bengalis felt an acute sense of deprivation. The 
discrepancy between the hope that Pakistan gave them when 
they supported it and their present status of subordination 
irked them. A Bengali middle class had emerged in Pakistan 
that aspired to high positions of power and influence. In the 
absence of avenues to fulfil their newly acquired aspirations (as 
the top positions were monopolized by the West Pakistanis) 
the Bengalis were frustrated. Their sense of deprivation was 
further heightened by the memory of sacrifices they had made for 
Pakistan. The differential pace between the process of assimi¬ 
lation and social mobilization is to be noted here. While tlie 
Bengalis aspired to positions of privilege and power enjoyed 
by the dominant group of Pakistan, barriers were put which 
prevented them from getting to the top. The top positiorisi 
to reiterate, were controlled by the West Pakistanis who closed 
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their ranks, thus closing the possibility of Bengali access to 
them. 

Deutsch has indicated the effect of social mobilization in 
producing nations and nationalism. Social mobilization creates 
new hopes, new aspirations in people uprooted from their habi¬ 
tual environment and thought patterns by exposing them to a 
new way of life. Groups undergoing social mobilization are 
likely to adopt the nationalist creed when social mobilization 
precedes the avenues to fulfil the newly acquired expectations. 
In other words, a disparity between rising expectations and 
means to fulfil them has to exist. Furthermore, this has to be 
combined with the presence of aliens, or people perceived as 
such, who are seen as obstacles in the fulfilment of these aspi¬ 
rations. 

Groups affected by social mobilization are more vulnerable 
to new ideas and perspectives than are those who are securely 
entrenched in their traditional set up. Emerson states that the 
groups most susceptible to the nationalist ideal *‘are those who 
have been most sharply divorced from their old worlds by the 
impact of the new”.J* Thus students are one of the first to be 
enlisted in the course of nationalism. It may be recalled that 
the Bengali students led the language movement — the first 
spark of Bengali nationalism — soon after the creation of 
Pakistan which later got turned into a movement for the pro¬ 
tection of their civil liberties. Other groups involved in social 
mobilization include the rising middle class ; the class of entre¬ 
preneurs, businessmen, civil servants, politicians and the urban 
proletariat. 

The demand for provincial autonomy in East Pakistan was 
supported by the groups of people listed above. Thus it was 
noted that the demand for provincial autonomy was backed by 
the Bengali entrepreneurs and businessmen, the bureaucrats 
and politicians, the urban workers as well as the intelligentsia, 
because in it they saw a vision of fulfilling their hopes from 
which they had been so far deprived. By eliminating the more 
powerful group which controlled them, the Bengalis hoped to 
gain autonomy over their lives. A parallel can be drawn be- 
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tween the idea of Pakistan and the demand for provincial 
autonomy. Both appealed to a class of people similar in back¬ 
ground for similar reasons. The Muslims, Bengalis and non- 
Bengalis alike, supported the demand for Pakistan ; they did 
so in the hope of eliminating the competition and control of 
the dominant Hindus. Similarly the Bengalis backed the pro¬ 
posal for provincial autonomy in an attempt to eliminate the 
more powerful group from the scene. 

An interesting conclusion inevitable from the discussion of 
the above relates to the phenomenon of competition (or con¬ 
flict) that the emergent middle class faces in the pursuit of its 
interest. The colonial situation is one in which a distinction can 
be drawn between a native subordinate group and a dominant 
group which is viewed as alien. The fact that the aliens are 
in control of the advantaged position in society pushes the 
colonial elites towards a nationalist goal. It is proposed here 
that nationalism for people in a colonial situation is essentially 
precipitated by the unwillingness of the ruling alien elite to 
eliminate the barriers between them and the new class of 
native elites, thus making it difficult for the latter to freely and 
fully accede to positions of power and influence. The colonial 
elites under colonial rule lead the national movement in an 
attempt to gain control of the economic and political privi¬ 
leges that are perceived as being under alien rule. Thus in 
British India, as well as in Pakistan, the rising elites who were 
prevented from full participation in the economic and political 
power structures of the country, sought to gain access to these 
by eliminating the dominant group defined as alien by them. 
A similar process has been reported in the development of 
nationalism elsewhere. Thus Hodgkin, writing of African Na¬ 
tionalism, has stated that it developed to break up the mono¬ 
poly of economic and political predominance of the foreigners 
in Africa^^, jo quote from him 

nationalism, in one of its aspects, clearly expresses the 
dissatisfaction of an emerging African middle class with a 
situation in which many of the recognized functions, and 
rewards, of a middle class •— in the commercial, profes- 
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sional, administrative and ecclesiastical fields — are in 
the hands of “strangers” whether European or Asian. 
The demand for African control of state power is in part 
a demand for unrestricted access to these functions.^® 

In the tradition of nationalism elsewhere, the case of Bangla 
Desh demonstrates that nationalism is in part a reaction of 
the minority to the monopoly of privileged markets by alien 
groups. The economic monopoly of the privileged group is 
viewed with hostility by the class which has the ability and 
aspirations but no access to the privileges monopolized. Thus 
the Bengalis, having the aspiration to reach the top but no 
available means to realize it, resented the West Pakistanis and 
were keen to be rid of them. This non-accessibility of paths 
to reach goals is an acute source of discontent to those who 
aspire to them. However, the discontent has to be shared and 
communicated if a social movement is to develop. This shar¬ 
ing presupposes that people belong to the same ‘family of 
experience’ and thus are able to communicate with one another. 
The conditions that allowed the Bengalis to communicate with 
one another and develop a community feeling has already been 
alluded to above. 

One last point may be made before ending this discussion. 
Nationalism in Bangla Desh did not automatically arise in res¬ 
ponse to the disparity between the expectations that Bengalis 
came to develop in Pakistan and the actual means they were 
provided to fulfil them. The development of nationalism in 
Bangla Desh was affected by the interplay of several factors 
such as avenues of redress, patterns of deprivations experienced 
at the time, the concessions granted to the Bengalis by the ruling 
elite, interaction between the various divisions within the Ben¬ 
gali community and occurrence of anticipated events. Thus 
one notices that till the time Pakistan was faced with ‘internal 
war’, the Bengalis were seeking to improve the imbalance in 
political power and economic disparity but within the State 
of Pakistan. The decision to suppress the Bengalis through 
military force changed the course of the movement. It was 
at this time that the Bengalis decided to sever all ties with 
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Pakistan and fight for total independence. This once again 
brings to light the tenuous nature of the movement where new 
goals emerge contingent upon the definition of the situation. 

The following conclusions can be made from the analysis 
above. 

(1) The conditions of conduciveness combined with con¬ 
tradictions and dislocations in society arising out of a colonial 
situation facilitated the development of nationalism amongst 
the Bengali Muslims in British India and Pakistan. 

(2) The appropriate situation set off the process of re¬ 
examination of the available arrangement of society (which was 
disconcerting) in order to work out a new one. 

(3) The presence of people perceived as aliens favored the 
process. 

(4) Aliens monopolizing the privileges of society prompted 
the native elites to remove them from the scene so that they 
could fill the positions. 

(5) This process was not smooth but was intercepted by the 
interplay of several factors. 

The creation of a state which combined Bengali Muslims 
with non-Bengali coreligionists separated not only in important 
■elements of culture such as language but also by a thousand 
miles of alien territory strengthened the regional and ethnic 
bonds of the different peoples who were members of the state of 
Pakistan. While the ties of region and ethnicity were reinforced 
the feeling of a common national identity was undermined. The 
cultural and geographical separation, when combined with 
differences in social, economic and political factors, set the stage 
for a second wave of nationalism—one which succeeded. Two 
important factors contributing to this success were the geogra¬ 
phical separation of the two parts of the country and the inter¬ 
vention of a third party in the conflict, namely India. The 
Indian intervention in support of the Bengali cause in opposi¬ 
tion to the ruling government of Pakistan greatly contributed to 
a successful conclusion of the Bangla Desh movement. Whether 
the Bengalis would have been successful had the Indians not 
intervened is difficult to ascertain. What can be definitely stated 
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is that Indian intervention in favor of the Bengalis accelerated 
the process of a vigorous and determined attempt at national 
liberation. 
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